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GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 


Tue Christian Church, viewed as an historical community, is 
that visible society which was originated by Christ and by the 
ministry of his apostles, which acknowledges his authority, and is 
bound together by a common faith in him. 

By the History of this Church we understand a faithful repre- 
sentation of the successive steps by which it has reached its present 
state, and of the way in which each of these successive steps was 
connected with, and arose out of, those which had preceded it. 
‘The object of ecclesiastical history,’ according to Gieseler, ‘is to 
present, in historical development, the entire course through which 
the Christian church has passed, and the influences which it has 
exerted on other human relations, and to lay the foundation for a 
true estimate of it in all respects. As time consists of moments, 
so is history made up of circumstances connected together as cause 
and effect.” Tholuck, looking at the subject in a loftier theo- 
logical point of view, ‘ defines ecclesiastical history to be, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, the narrative of the changes 
through which the church of Christ has passed on earth. But 
every scientific narrative must have one leading idea which imparts 
a unity to the whole. The idea of the kingdom of God is the 
leading thought in the history of the church. This kingdom of 
God is an ideal communion of the redeemed in a state of perfec- 
tion. In this state, every man is so far pervaded with the spirit of 
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2 GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
love, that each makes the will of his neighbour his own will, and 
all subject themselves entirely to the good pleasure of God; so 
that knowledge attains, in this state, to the possession of absolute 
truth, the will becomes absolute holiness, and the feelings are 
made the abode of perfect blessedness. Now, it is the province of 
church history to show the extent to which the Christian church, 
at different periods of her existence, has approximated to this 
state of ideal perfection. . . . As soon as ecclesiastical history is 
deprived of the guiding idea of the kingdom of God, the words of 
Herder become applicable to it: “The history of the church 
written without constant allusion to the Spirit of Jehovah, is the 
huge body of Polyphemus, from which the eye is thrust out.”’* 
Ecclesiastical history, then, to be complete, must comprise an 
account both of the external and internal relations of the church. 
Its external relations embrace the history of its diffusion in the 
world, and of its consequent social and political contacts. On the 
early propagation of the Gospel, the Salutaris Lux Evangelii of 
Fabricius is full of research and valuable information. The history 
of its internal relations embodies first, an account of its doctrines, 
both scientifie and ethical, or as they were believed, and as they 
were developed in the life. Perhaps no greater literary service could 
be rendered to the churches in England and America, than a history 
of Christian doctrine, carefully tracing and impartially exhibiting 
the various stages which it has passed through in reaching its 
present form. The excellent translation of ‘ Hagenbach’s History 
of Doctrines,’ by Carl W. Buch, and forming the third volume of 
Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library, deserves our warmest thanks. 
Still, we should rejoice to see the works of D. Petavius, Dorner, 
Miinscher, Bertholdt, Augusti, Hagenbach, and other continental 
writers, turned to account in a well-digested history by a country- 
man of our own. ‘The spirit of the Christian church in the times 
immediately succeeding those of the apostles,’ says Tholuck, ‘ may 
be best learned from the epistles of Clemens Romanus, and the 
epistle to Diognetus. The life of the early Christians may be 
learned from the Apologeticus of Tertullian, and the Octavius 
of Minutius Felix. The work of Clemens Alexandrinus, entitled 
Aédyos tls and the work of Chrysostom, 
Tlept iepoodyns, are highly attractive. The confessions of Augustine, 
the product of the fifth century, will be were of perusal at all 
times.’ Cave’s Lives of the Fathers—a work of much learning— 
is yet, as Giesoler describes it, a one-sided representation of the 


* From the Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. Translated 
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life of the early Christians. Second, an account of its rites and 
usages: and Third, of its forms of government. These branches 
are sometimes called ecclesiastical archeology ; the object of which 
is to show the manner in which the character of a people, whether 
nominally or really Christian, impressed itself in different coun- 
tries and states of society, on their forms of worship and ecelesi- 
astical discipline. For a tendency existed among the early 
Christians, to convert almost everything in this re | into a symbol 
of religious truth ; a tendency which soon landed the church in 
formalism. On the early state of the church, Bingham’s Origines 
Ecclesiastice, of which a new edition was published in 1839, is 
replete with valuable learning. As excellent manuals on the 
subject, we can recommend L. Coleman’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church; and his Apostolical and Primitive Church, with 
a brief introductory essay by Dr. A. Neander. These references 
make it almost unnecessary to add, that the majority of works 
belonging to the circle of ecclesiastical history limit their attention 
to particular periods, countries, and societies. As instances, we 
might refer especially to Neander’s Memorable Things in the 
History of Christianity ; Lardner’s History of the Heretics ; Bur- 
ton’s Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age; and Ranke’s 
History of the Popes. Many admirable monographs might be 
added ; but no special description of a separate department of 
ecclesiastical history can supersede a comprehensive view of the 
Christian church such as has been indicated above. For, as it 
has been remarked, that he who knows only one language does 
not know even that; so he who has looked only into an angle of 
the edifice of ecclesiastical history, however strong the light which 
may stream into it, is still ignorant of many of its most important 
relations, as well as of the plan and magnitude of the general 
structure. 

The generic character of the sources of ecclesiastical history, 
‘like those of every other history,’ says Gieseler, ‘may be traced 
back to private testimony, documents, and monuments.’ By 
the first is meant original records of early ecclesiastical events, 
whether consisting of biographies, theological writings, or the 
writings of parties hostile to Christianity. To the second belong 
the laws of different states, as far as they sustain any relation 
. to the Christian church ;—‘ the acts and ordinances of ecclesi- 
astical councils; the official writings of the heads of churches, 
especially of the popes; the rules of monastic orders; confessions 
of faith ; liturgies, &c. But the literature of ecclesiastical history 
is itself the subject of history ; respecting which the foot-notes 
of Gieseler supply the requisite information. Under the third head 
are classed ecclesiastical buildings, monuments of the dead, medals, 
and whatever works of art the church has called into existence. 
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The method of arranging the materials of ecclesiastical history 
has been either by centuries or by periods. Church history in a 
scientific form is comparatively modern. Until the time of the 
Reformation, says Rauch,* it was little better than an exercise of 
the memory—a chronicle. From the period of that event, how- 
ever, the historian had to exercise his judgment in reflecting on 
the nature of the separation which then took place, and in tracing 
it back to its origin and principle in the truth of the Gospel, and 
hence it assumed a new aspect of an apologetic and polemic cha- 
racter. This gave rise to the change in ecclesiastical history of 
dividing it, not chronologically, or by centuries, but by epochs or 
events. Every deed, it will be remembered, has a two-fold rela- 
tion,—a relation to the past and to the future, by which all actions 
may be considered as flowing in an uninterrupted stream ; and a 
relation to its own time, by which it is surrounded by many con- 
temporaneous events. To write or to read history in reference only 
to the contemporaneousness of events, is to divide it into centuries, 
or exact lengths. The other method, by directing attention chiefly 
‘to that quality by which actions, being united with each other, 
form a whole, divides according to the most important eras in the 
outward course of events. Hither method, if used exclusively, 
has its disadvantages. By the chronological arrangement, things 
which belong together are too widely separated, and their con- 
nexion is broken: whilst by the other mode of arrangement, when 
the periods are large,’ the view becomes vague, and the impression 
indistinct. 

Mosheim, the most popular of modern ecclesiastical historians, 
was the first to indicate the desirableness of attempting to unite 
the advantages of the two methods. But though he complained 
of the ‘ difficulties and inconveniences’ which attend the division of 
history into centuries, he adopted it, ‘ because,’ he states, ‘ most 
generally approved.’ Nor does the method by which he combines 
and distributes those centuries into four larger periods, countervail 
these disadvantages. Gieseler assumes four periods: the first, to 
the time of Constantine, in which we have the development of the 
church under oppression: the second, to the commencement of 
the image controversy, in which we have the development of 
Christianity as the prevailing religion of the state: the third, to 
the Reformation, or the development of the papacy prevailing over. 
the state: the fourth, the development of Protestantism. 

The qualifications necessary for the ecclesiastical historian, and, 
to a certain extent, important for the advantageous study of 
church history, are of a very high order. He who would engage 


* Eccl Historiography in Germany. By Prof. Rauch, in the Amer 
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in it deeply must bring to it a /iterary preparation embracing a 
knowledge of political history, of the history of philosophy and 
of literature, especially the literature of Christian nations, and of 
those which have in any way come into contact with Christianity. 
It seems hardly necessary to specify the obvious fact, that he 
should possess the linguistic power of consulting the original 
authorities. 

Among the mental qualifications of the student of ecclesiastical 
history, we may notice especially, that the tact or power of historical 
criticism is necessary to enable him to judge of the genuineness and 
credibility of his sources. ‘And he must be the more watchful in 
this part of his duty, for the reason that, in this, more than in 
any other department of historical investigation, the truth is liable 
to be distorted through ignorance and credulity, through party- 
spirit, through a wish to accommodate it to certain ends, or even 
through intentional dishonesty.’ The writer of church history 
should be able also to individualise. He ‘should not merely say,’ 
remarks Tholuck, ‘that the age was corrupt, but should adduce 
examples of this corruption. He should not merely say that the 
cause of learning was depressed at a particular period, but he should 
rather describe the institutions of learning, the instances in which 
they were perverted, the excrescences of literature which were seen 
at that period.... Neander exhibits only a small degree of such 
vivid individual portraiture. It is almost entirely wanting in 
Gieseler’s History, and yet his extracts from original authorities 
make some compensation for this defect. Guericke, in his Church 
History, describes the age of the Reformation in a vivid and indi- 
vidualising style. Hase has developed a greater power of historical 
painting than any other theological historian.’ An exception, how- 
ever, must now be made in favour of D’Aubigné’s History of the 
Reformation, which contains a gallery ofsuch paintings. Tholuck 
recommends, under this head, greater attention to the individual 
incidents of civil and domestic life; observing that one important 
result of such familiar delineation would be the assurance, that there 
has been in all ages, more of Christianity and of piety in the world 
than a general view of ecclesiastical history would lead us to believe. 
Accordingly, he adds, it has been well said by Herder, ‘ As the 
most beautiful acts of the individual Christian will prove to be those 
of which the world have no knowledge, so the most interesting 
operations of Christianity will be those which are unnoticed in 
general history, those which are performed in the quiet circle of 
family friends.’ And ecclesiastical history should be studied with 
the power and the purpose of referring events to their causes and con- 
sequences, as illustrative of human character and of Divine provi- 
dence ; and of discovering those general principles which unite the 
several parts into one great whole. Viewed as an exposition of 
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human nature, church history may be regarded as a psychological 
exercise, in which the attention is engrossed by tracing the con- 
nexion between events and the human agencies connected with 
them. Thus, ‘ Planck describes the Reformation, as if it had been 
undertaken by Martin Luther according to a definite plan which he 
himself had formed, and as if it were not particularly connected with 
the providence of God.’ According to Tholuck, from whom the 
last sentence is taken, Neander is just as one-sided in the other di- 
rection—an opinion in which we cannot coincide. True it is, that 
while every one may learn from the history of the church lessons 
appropriate to himself, there are certain great truths which it teaches 
common to all :—such, for instance, is the fact, that the ‘spirit of 
Divine Christianity urges its way through the darkest ages, and 
triumphs over the most daring attempts to corrupt it; that we are 
all in the land of the Lord, and must serve him either with our will 
or against it, either as his slaves or as his children. We are to 
study it then with the persuasion that, in the mind and under the 
administration of God, all its parts are united.’ Men disappear 
from the scene of life, and their opinions may soon be forgotten, 
but the aim of history should be to show that they were living links 
in the chain which connects the most distant times with the present, 
that there are principles of eternal truth ‘which unite and make of 
infinitely many external deeds one internal whole.’ But if ecclesi- 
astical history is to be read with this unitive view, it follows that 
facts and data are valuable only in so far as we discover their moral 
meaning. They are not valuable on their own account, but only 
for their relation and design. That relation or design is ‘the soul 
of history,’ and constitutes its religious worth. 

In order to study church history with advantage, eminent moral 
qualities are necessary. It is only in the spirit of the true church 
that we can understand its records. Covetousness, pride, and am- 
bition, have ever been busy within its sacred precincts ; and the 
man from whom these demons have not yet been cast out, will be 
apt, on the one hand, to palliate their deeds, and even to deny their 
presence where they are ; and, on the other, to assert their existence 
where they are not. Thus the Catholics can see nothing in the man 
who raised the standard of the Reformation, and wrested from their 
grasp one-half of Europe, but a device to escape from celibacy ; 
nor in the princes who protected him, but a wish to enrich them- 
selves by the spoils of the church. ‘The readers of this work,’ 
says Waddington, in the preface to his History of the Church, ‘ will 
observe from the experience of every age of Christianity that, through 
the failings and variety of our nature, diversity of religious opinion is 
inseparable from religious belief; they will observe the fruitlessness 
of every forcible attempt to repress it ; and they will also remark, 
that it has seldom proved dangerous to the happiness of society, 
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unless when civil authority has interfered to restrain it. The moral 
effect of this great historical lesson can be one only—uncontentious, 
unlimited moderation.’ We may remark, however, that in one 
point of view, this is the lowest effect which it should produce. 
It will depend on what we understand by the church, whether or not 
this diversity of religious belief on subjects not affecting the great 
doctrines of salvation, ought not to excite emotions of gratitude. 
We may, perhaps, perceive a moral necessity for the existence of 
such various denominations as may yet be capable of Christian 
communion. It may admit of deeper consideration than the ques- 
tion has yet received, whether each orthodox sect does not hold a 
portion of truth which none of the rest sufficiently appreciate ; 
whether the fulness of inspired truth is not such that no individual 
or denominational mind could represent the whole of it at once, 
and under present circumstances ; whether different denominations, 
therefore, are not requisite in order that each may present some 
particular aspect of the truth which shall supply the deficiencies of 
the others. Four evangelists, it has been remarked, were necessary 
to write the life of Christ, each in his peculiar manner; and if one 
of them were wanting, the records of that life would be incomplete. 
‘Not less may it be expected that the present followers of Christ 
should be affected differently by the same truth, according to their 
distinctive dispositions, and that, while each dwells chiefly on that 
side of truth which strikes him most forcibly, all of them may be 
necessary to give a complete idea of the whole truth. But how 
shall the reader of ecclesiastical history be able to cherish such 
enlarged views, if, instead of being possessed by the expansive 
spirit of the Gospel, he be either an unbeliever or a bigoted 
sectarian ? 

The same spirit will lead us to judge not only impartially, but 
with an enlightened charity, of the past. Each period, we have 
said, forms a link of the chain which leads from remote antiquity 
to the present time, and, in its measure, promoted the gradual 
advancement to the present state of cultivation ; it claims, therefore, 
says Rauch, the right to be judged by the spirit of its own age, 
above which it should not be expected to rise, though in its bosom 
the seed of a higher period was germinating. It is not only unjust, 
but renders a correct judgment impossible, if we make the more 
enlightened views of the present day a standard for those of any 
former age, and thus, overlooking the moral necessity of their 
having once existed, endeavour to show our own superiority by 
pouring ridicule over them. The only way to obtain a correct 
idea of former periods, is by a kind of mental transmigration, to 
pass into their spirit, and there to obtain an insight, not only into 
actions and their design, but also into their bearing on futurity, so 
that our views of history may assume the form of a harmonious 
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whole, the aim of which is to bring the truth of Christianity nearer 
and nearer to us. 

But while ex!arged views of ecclesiastical history tend to produce 
a catholic spirit, of vital importance is it that the student in this 
department should possess definite views of Christian truth, and a su- 
preme love for it. ‘He,’ says Raumur, ‘ who begins with the principle 
of making all religions equally important, will soon end with the 
principle of making them all equally unimportant.’ ‘ The historian 
who has a party prejudice is one who has lost the power of seeing 
any good in the school which is opposed to him, and any evil in 
the school whose cause he has espoused. That false species of 
candour which consists in an indifference to all theological pecu- 
liarities, has been carried so far, by some ecclesiastical historians, 
that they have considered a history to have the right form and 
character when it afforded no sort of indication that it was written 
by a believer in the New Testament. ‘ Gieseler,’ says Tholuck, ‘ is 
remarkable for his display of this false liberality, consisting in a 
neutral position.’ The text-book character of his history, indeed, 
may be regarded as forming a partial apology for this neutrality ; 
but the presence of certain religious preferences would have been 
quite compatible with the utter absence of party prejudice. 

As to the best method of studying ecclesiastical history, it may be 
well, generally speaking, to begin by taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire field. For this purpose a brief manual may be sufficient ; 
or, better still, an analysis by the student himself, of a larger work. 
Having thus mapped in his mind the outlines of the region he is 
about to explore, he will be less likely to lose himself in his subse- 
quent course by a confusion of periods and of events. Next, let 
him select the larger history which he proposes to make his text- 
book, and let his careful perusal of this be accompanied, or imme- 
diately followed, by the perusal of another, likely, by its known 
difference, to check the supposed tendencies to excess, or to supply 
the defects of the first. This may be advantageously followed by 
the study of works which treat exclusively of certain parts and 
periods of the entire course. But the whole discipline should be 
pursued in the presence of an atlas, or tables exhibiting a chro- 
nological summary of events arranged in parallelism or with the 
synchronous secular events. 

The importance and the advantages of studying ecclesiastical 
history may be inferred, partly, from many of our preceding re- 
marks. n this subject, Dean Milner writes, ‘The study of 
ecclesiastical history, by which I do not mean the secular history of 
religion, but the history of the true church of Christ, wherever it 
is to be found, and also the history of the corruptions of Christian 

doctrines, will furnish a subsidiary attainment, and prove exceed- 
ingly useful to the young divine in his pursuits, both by confirming 
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and illustrating sound interpretations of scriptural doctrine, and by 
furnishing the mind with practical maxims for the direction of his 
conduct.’ The only inspired book in existence is, in substance, a 
volume of church history. And when all those sublunary events 
which men deem important shall have exhausted their force, the 
only subject worthy of record in the annals of eternity will be the 
history of the church. But, shall we wait till then for the instruc- 
tion with which it is replete? Shall the past heresies and errors 
of the church afford no warning? Shall its sins and apostacies 
excite no penitence ? its Divine preservation in the flames of per- 
secution, no gratitude? its gradual corruption, no illustration of 
the New Testament prophecies concerning ‘the man of sin’? shall 
its reformation excite no sense of obligation ? nor the Divine inter- 
positions for its deliverance, its purification, and its enlargement, 
no trust and zeal for the future? For all this is included in a 
profitable acquaintance with ecclesiastical history. 

We shall conclude with a few additional remarks on the literature 
of church history. Dupin’s History of Ecclesiastical Writers, is 
accessible to the English reader through a translation. Of the 
translations of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, that by Dr. Mur- 
doch is especially valuable for its fidelityand for the learning displayed 
in the notes. Hchard’s Ecclesiastical History may be regarded as an 
accurate detail of facts. Of English works, we may mention 
Priestley’s General History of the Christian Church to the present 
time; Erskine’s Sketches of Church History and Theological Con- 
troversy ; Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, critical, but 
wanting in higher qualities ; and Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesias- 
tical History, containing many valuable remarks. Mi/ner’s History 
of the Church of Christ, continued by J. Scott, is valuable chiefly 
as a history of the internal relations of the church, and on account 
of its tendency to promote practical Christianity. It may be ad- 
vantageously read in conjunction with Mosheim’s. In Jones’s 
Churen History may be found a very full account of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses. Waddington’s Church History, originally pub- 
lished in ‘the Library of Useful Knowledge ;’ to which was after- 
wards added a History of the Reformation, is distinguished by a 
very liberal spirit, an attractive style, and a judicious selection of 
historical points. Dr. Welsh’s able commencement of a Church 
History aggravated our sense of loss occasioned by his recent 
death. D’Aubigné’s picturesque History of the Reformation has 
almost become a household book. 

Of the numerous and laborious church historians of Germany, 
we shall mention only two. Neander and Gieseler are at present 
the two great names in this department. Neander’s work, trans- 
lated into English, is the production of a writer of indefatigable 
research, of vigorous mind, and of profound sympathy with his 
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subject. ‘The Church History of Neander,’ says Tholuck, ‘is at- 
tractive in the highest degree by the glow of feeling which it dis- 
plays, by the sympathy with which it enters into all the facts re- 
ating to individuals and communities, and also by its constant 
reference of insulated events to the overruling agency of a Divine 
Providence. It may be said, in the words of Hase, that Neander’s 
Church History is a family treasure. It has some faults, however. 
It does not accurately point out the progress of improvement in 
the various stages of society. It does not develop principles in a 
concrete form, nor describe events in a vivid and compressed style. 
The work would be especially improved, if it contained more extracts 
from original authorities, confirming the statements of the text.’ 
The great excellence of Giescler’s work, on the other hand, consists 
in its being almost entirely made up of well-selected original cita- 
tions. With some of his theological opinions we do not agree; 
these, however, are seldom allowed to interfere with his historical 
statements ; his impartiality, as we have already intimated, ap- 
proaching to apparent indifference. To use his own words in his 
preface to the original edition of the work, ‘it is no where more 
true than in church history, that it is impossible rightly to under- 
stand an age gone by, without allowing it to speak for itself; the 
subjects involved in this study being often such as are least easily 
rendered into a foreign language.’ Accordingly, his avowed prin- 
ciple of the selection of extracts is, either to prove something which 
on historical or dogmatical grounds has been held doubtful, or to 
explain what is obscure, or, lastly, on account of their intrinsic his- 
torical importance. The aim has been to mention the best works 
on each subject, and also such as are historically remarkable. And 
the result is, that he places his reader in a situation to form his own 
judgment on a subject, and to pursue his investigation to any 
extent he pleases. In the judgment of the translator, ‘the 
work is characterised by immense research, and by striking impar- 
tiality. . . . There is an air of dryncss diffused over the work, in- 
separable perhaps from its exceeding brevity, but also indicating a 
deficiency in vivid sketching. . . . The translator has adhered 
closely to the original text. His simple aim has been to give the 
sense of his author. He has not endeavoured to make the narrative 
smooth or elegant, for in that case he would have been compelled 
to resort to paraphrase, Professor Gieseler being by no means an 
elegant writer. On the contrary, his style is loose, and his sentences 
evidently constructed without any view to effect. It must be always 
remembered, that the book is a text-book, not an extended history, 
like Neander’s. As such, the translator reckons it invaluable. In 
truth, there are only two ecclesiastical histories at the present time 
that deserve to be read and studied, viz., those of Neander and 
Gieseler, both ex fontibus Lausti, as Bretschneider once remarked 
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to the writer.’ Cunningham’s American translation of this work, 
in 1836, was from the third edition. Dr. Davidson’s version is 
entirely new, and from the fourth edition, which is a considerable 
improvement on the third. To the earnest student of ecclesiastical 
history, Gieseler is indispensable. Great merit is due to the judg- 
ment which selected this work for translation, to the translator for 
the manner in which he has executed his task, and to Mr. Clark, 
for the enterprise which publishes four such volumes yearly (of 
about 500 pages, demy 8vo.) for the annual subscription. For 
the sake of the English readers of Gieseler we hope no time will 
be lost in sending forth the second volume. 


Il. 
THE LIFE OF ORIGEN. 


[Tue following account of the life and writings of Origen (of 
which the first part, on his life, is contained in the present number) 
is not intended to enter into competition with a brilliant article on 
the same subject which appeared in a recent number of the ‘ British 
Quarterly Review.’ The latter was evidently intended to interest 
the general reader; ours is designed for the use of the student, 
and only attempts to give, in plain and simple language, the leading 
facts in Origen’s life, and such an account of his various works as 
may enable a diligent student to enter upon their perusal with 
profit. References to the original authorities and to the best 
modern works are in all cases given; so that the student who 
wishes for further information, will be able to pursue his inquiries 
for himself. We make no apology for introducing the subject 
to the notice of our readers, for of all the fathers, none more 
demands the attention of the biblical student, than Origen. 
He was the founder of biblical exegesis ; and in intellectual powers 
and attainments is certainly the greatest of the early Christian 
writers. In fact, few writers of any age have ever exercised greater 
influence by the force of their intellect and the variety of their 
attainments than Origen, or have been the occasion of longer and 
more acrimonious disputes. His influence is the more remarkable 
as he had not the advantage of high rank and a commanding po- 
sition in the church ; and his freedom in interpreting the Scriptures, 
and the general liberality of his views, were in direct opposition to 
the current of religious opinion in his own and subsequent times. 

Eprrtors. } 
LIFE OF ORIGEN, 


Origen bore, apparently from his birth,* the additional name of 
Adamantius, though Epiphanius statest that he assumed it himself. 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 14 + Heres. lxiv. 73. 
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Doubtless, the name was regarded by the admirers of Origen as 
significant either of his unwearied industry,* or of the irrefragable 
strength of his arguments ;+ but these obviously laudatory inter- 
pretations of it render it improbable that Origen assumed it him- 
self, as a boastful temper does not appear to have been at all cha- 
racteristic of him. The names ‘Chalcenterus’ (‘ brazen-bowels’) 
given him by Jerome, and ‘Chalceutes’ Xadkevrys (‘ brasier’,) 
and ‘Syntactes’ Zvuvrdxrns (‘Composer’) conferred upon him 
by others,t appear tv have been epithets expressive of his 
assiduity. As he was in his seventeenth year, at the time of 
his father’s death, which occurred, apparently, in April, 203,§ in 
the persecution which began in the tenth year of the reign of 
the Emperor Severus, his birth must be fixed in or about a.v. 186, 
The year 187, given in the Chronicon Paschale, is too late ; and 
185, given by most modern writers, too early. His father was 
Leonides, a devout Christian of Alexandria. Suidas|| calls him 
‘bishop ;’ but his authority, unsupported by any ancient testimony, 
is insufficient to prove his episcopal character. Porphyry§ speaks 
of Origen, with whom he claimed to have been acquainted in early 
life, as having been educated a heathen, and afterwards converted 
to Christianity ; but, as his acquaintance with Origen was ap- 
parently very slight, and when Origen was an old man, his author- 
ity in such a matter is of little weight. Leonides gave his son a 
careful education, not only in the useful branches of knowledge, 
but in the Scriptures, of which he made him commit to memory 
and recite a portion every day; a task in which the boy took the 
greatest delight, not contenting himself with the plainer passages, 
and more obvious truths, but seeking to penetrate into the mean- 
ing of more recondite portions. His acute and searching inquiries 
incurred, sometimes, from his father a rebuke, and an admonition 
to be content with that of which the meaning was obvious, and 
suited to his years; although in secret the parent rejoiced in these 
indications of his child’s eager desire of knowledge and acuteness 
of intellect. 

Origen was a pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and he also re- 
ceived some instruction from Pantznus, apparently after his return 
from India. He had Alexander, afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, 
for his early friend and fellow-student.** 

Tn the persecution which commenced in the tenth year of Se- 
verus (A.D. 202) Leonides was imprisoned, and after a time be- 
headed. Origen was anxious to share with his father the glory of 


* Hieron. Ep. xliii. ad Marcellam, ec. 1, vol. i. p. 190, ed. Vallars. 

+ Phot. Bibl. cod. 118. 

t Epiph. Heres. lxiii. 1; and Tillemont, Mem. vol. iii. p. 497. 

§ Huet. Origenian. i. 8 || s. v. "Qpeyévns. 

gq Apud. Euseb. H. FE. vi. 19. ** Alex. ap. Kuseb. H. E. vi. 14. 
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martyrdom ; and when this desire was frustrated by the watchful- 
ness of his mother, who after vainly entreating him to give up his 
purpose, hid away all his clothes, and so prevented him from leaving 
home, he wrote a letter to his father exhorting him to stedfastness, 
in the words ‘ See that thou changest not thy mind for our sakes.’ 
By the death of Leonides, his widow, with Origen and six younger 
sons, was reduced to destitution, the property of the martyr having 
been confiscated. Origen was, however, received into the house of 
a wealthy female, then living at Alexandria, who had, among her 
inmates at the time, one Paul of Antioch, whom she regarded as a 
son, who was in bad repute on account of his heretical opinions. 
Neander calls him a gnostic. His eloquence, however, attracted a 
considerable audience, not only of those who sympathised in his 
views, but of the orthodox, yet Origen refused to unite in prayer 
with him, ‘detesting,’ as he has somewhere expressed it, ‘ heretical 
teachings.’* This repugnance probably quickened his efforts to 
become independent, and his ardent application to study enabled 
him soon to extricate himself from difficulty by becoming a teacher 
of the branches of education comprehended under the epithet 
‘grammatical.’ His attainments included, according to Jeromet 
and Gregory Thaumaturgus,} ethics, grammar, rhetoric, dialecties 
or logie, geometry, arithmetic, music, and an acquaintance with the 
tenets of the various philosophical sects; to which may be added 
an acquaintance with the Hebrew language, a rare acquisition 
among the Christians of those days. It is probable, however, that 
several of these attainments were made later in life than the time of 
which we are now speaking. His knowledge of Hebrew was most 
likely of later date ; from whom he acquired it is not clear. He often 
quotes$ Huillus, a patriarch of the Jews, of whom nothing appears 
to be known ; but whether he was Origen’s instructor in the Hebrew 
language is only a matter of conjecture. If Origen was, as Porphyry] 
and Theodoret{} affirm, a hearer of Ammonius Saccus, it was probably 
at a later period, when he attended a lecturer on philosophy, whom he 
does not name, to gain an acquaintance with the Greek philosophy.** 
Epiphaniustt+ says that perhaps he studied at Athens; but it is 
not likely that he visited that city in early life, though he was pro- 
bably there when he travelled into Greece many years afterward. 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 2. + De Vir. Illustr. c. 54. 

{ Paneg. in Origen. c. 7, 8, 9. 

§ Vid. Hieronym. in Rujin. lib. i., Opera, vol. iv. p. ii. col. 363, ed. Bene- 
dict. vol. ii. p. i. ed. Vallars. 

|| Ap, Euseb. H. E. vi. 19. 

q 7 shonin Affection. Curat. lib. vi., Opera, vol. iv. p. 573, ed. Sirmond. 
p. 869. ed. Schulze. 

** Origen. ap. Euseb. H. E, vi. 19. ++ Heres. lxiv. 1. 
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Within a very short time after he had commenced teaching 
grammar, he was applied to by some heathens who desired in- 
struction in Christianity. The first of those who applied to him 
were Plutarchus, who suffered martyrdom at Alexandria very shortly 
after, and his brother Heraclas, who became in the sequel Origen’s 
assistant and successor in the office of catechist, and afterward 
bishop of Alexandria. At the time of their application to Origen, 
the office of catechist was vacant through the depression of the 
clergy, consequent on the persecution ; and Demetrius, the bishop, 
shortly after appointed Origen, though only in his eighteenth year, 
to the office. The young teacher chiwel a zeal and self-denial 


beyond his years. The persecution was still raging ; but he shrunk _ 


not from giving every support and encouragement to those who 
suffered, frequently at the risk of his own life. The number of those 
who resorted to him as catechist continually increased ; and, deem- 
ing his profession as teacher of grammar inconsistent with his 
sacred work, he gave it up; and that he might not, in the failure of 
this source of income, become dependent on others, he sold all his 
books of secular literature, and lived for many years on an income 
of four oboli a day derived from the proceeds of the sale. His course 
of life was of the most rigorously ascetic character. His food, his 
periods of sleep, which he took, not in a bed, but on the bare ground, 
were restricted within the narrowest limits; and, understanding 
literally the precepts of the Lord Jesus Christ, not to have two 
coats and to take no shoes (Matt. x. 10), he went for many years 
barefoot, by which, and by other austerities, he had nearly ruined 
his health. The same ascetic disposition, and the same tendency 
to interpret to the letter the injunctions of the Scripture, led him 
to a strange act of self-mutilation, in obedience to what he regarded 
as the recommendation of Christ. (Matt. xix. 12.) Origen him- 
self* afterwards repudiated this literal understanding of our Lord’s 
words. 

With the death of Severus (a.p. 211,) if not before, the perse- 
cution ceased ; and Origen, anxiously desiring to become acquainted 
with the church at Rome, visited the imperial city during the 
papacy of Zephyrinus, which extended, according to Tillemont, 
from A.D. 201, or 202, to 218. Tillemont and Neander place this 
visit in a.D. 211 or 212. He made, however, a very short stay ; 
and when returned to Alexandria,+ finding himself unable to dis- 
charge alone the duties of catechist, and to give the attention which 
he desired to biblical studies, he gave up a part of his catechumens 
(who flocked to him from morning till evening) to the care of his 
early pupil Heraclas. It was probably about this time that he 


* Comment. in Matt. tom. xv. 1. + Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. 
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devoted himself to the study of the Hebrew language,* and also 
to the study of the Greek philosophy, his eminence in which is ad- 
mitted by Porphyry,t that he might instruct and refute the hereties 
and heathens, who, attracted by his growing reputation, resorted 
to him to test his attainments, or to profit by them. Among those 
who thus resorted to him was one Ambrosius, or Ambrose, a 
Valentinian, according to Eusebius ;{ a Marcionite, or a Sabellian, 
according to other accounts reported by Epiphanius;§ at any rate a 
dissenter of some kind from the orthodox church ; a man of wealth, 
rank, and earnestness of character. Origen convinced him of his 
error ; and Ambrose, grateful for the benefit, became the great sup- 
porter of Origen in his biblical labours, devoting his wealth to his 
service, and supplying him with more than seven amanuenses to 
write from his dictation, and as many transcribers to make fair 
copies Of his works.|| About this time he undertook a journey 
into Petra, the Roman Arabia, at the request of the governor of 
that province, who, wishing to confer with him on some matter not 
specified, had despatched an officer with letters to the governor of 
Egypt and the bishop of Alexandria, requesting that Origen might 
be sent to him. After a short absence on this business, he returned 
to Alexandria. It was, perhaps, on this visit, that he heard Hippo- 
lytus preach. After a time he again left Alexandria on aceount of 
a serious disturbance which arose there ; and, not deeming himself 
safe in any part of Egypt, withdrew to Cesareia in Palestine. 
Huet,§ Tillemont, and others identify the tumult (Eusebius calls it 
‘the war’) which compelled Origen to quit Alexandria, with the 
slaughter of the people of that city by Caracalla. If this conjecture 
be admitted, it enables us to assign to Origen’s removal the date 
A.D. 216. At Cesareia he received the most respectful treatment. 
Though not yet ordained to the priesthood, he was invited to ex- 
pound the Scriptures, and to discourse publicly in the church. 
Theoctistus, bishop of Czsareia, and Alexander, fishop of Jerusa- 
lem, who had been a fellow-student of Origen, were among the 
prelates at whose invitation Origen was induced thus to come for- 
ward ; and when Demetrius of Alexandria, whose growing jealousy 
of Origen led him to object to it as an unheard of irregularity, that 
a layman should preach before bishops, they vindicated him by 
citing several precedents. It was perhaps during this visit to 
Palestine that Origen met with one of the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament, the Editio Quinta or Sexta, which he published in his 
Hexapla, and which is said to have been found in a wine jar at 
Jericho. He returned to Alexandria, apparently about the end of 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 15, 16. + Ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 19. 
t H. E. vi. 18. § Heres. Ixiv. 3. || Euseb. H. E. vi. 23. 
| Origeniana, lib. i. ¢. ii. § 6. 
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Caracalla’s reign, at the desire of Demetrius, who sent some 
deacons of his church to hasten him home.* He returned with 
zeal to the discharge of his office of catechist, and to the diligent 
pursuit of his biblical labours. 

His next journey was into Greece. Eusebiust describes the 
occasion in general terms, as being ecclesiastical business, but 
Rufinusf and Jerome$ more exactly describe the object as being 
the refutation of the heretics who were increasing there. Passing 
through Palestine on his way, he was ordained presbyter by his 
friends, Theectistus and Alexander, and the other bishops of that 
province, at Cesareia. This aroused again the jealousy of Deme- 
trius, and led to a decisive rupture between him and Origen, who, 
however, completed his journey, in the course of which he probably 
met with a Greek version of the Old Testament (the Serta or 
Quinta Editio of his Hexapla), which had been discovered* by one 
of his friends at Nicopolis, in Kpirus, near the Promontory of 
Actium, on the Ambracian Gulf. Possibly it was on this journey 
that Origen had the interview with Mammea, mother of the 
emperor Alexander Severus, mentioned by Eusebius.|| Mammeea 
was led by the curiosity which Origen’s great reputation had ex- 
cited, to solicit an interview with him when she was at Antioch. 
Tillemont places this interview at an earlier period (a.p. 218), 
Huet in a.p. 223; but the date is altogether uncertain. The 
journey of Origen into Greece is placed by Eusebius, as we under- 
stand the passage, in the episcopate of Pontianus at Rome (a.p. 
230, or even 233, to 235), and of Zebinus at Antioch (a.p. 228— 
237); but Tillemont and Huet interpret the passage so as to fix 
the ordination of Origen in a.p. 228, about the time when Zebinus 
of Antioch succeeded Philetus. We are disposed to place it in 
A.D. 230. 

On his return to Alexandria, he had to encounter the open 
enmity of Demetrius. The remembrance of incidents of his 
former life was revived and turned to his disadvantage. His self- 
mutilation, which had been excused at the time, was now urged 
against him; and a passage in Epiphanius§ gives reason to think 
that a charge of having offered incense to heathen deities was also 
brought against him. Eusebius has omitted the account of the 
steps taken by Demetrius against Origen from his Ecclesiastical 
History, on the ground that they were related in the defence of 
Origen drawn up by Pamphilus and Eusebius ; and the loss of this 
defence has deprived us of the most trustworthy account of these 
transactions. However, we learn from Photius, who has pre- 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 19. + H. E. vi. 23. t In versione Eusebii, 1. c. 
§ De Vir. Lllustr. ¢. 54. || H. E. vi. 21. q Heres. \xiv. 2. 
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served* a notice of the lost work, that a council of Egyptian 
prelates and presbyters was held by Demetrius, in which it was 
determined that Origen should leave Alexandria, arid not be 
allowed either to reside or to teach there. His office of catechist 
devolved or was bestowed on his colleague Heraclas. His ordina- 
tion, however, was not invalidated, and indeed the passage in 
Photius seems to imply that the council expressly determined that 
he should retain his priesthood. But Demetrius was determined 
that he should not retain it; and, im conjunction with certain 
Egyptian prelates,—creatures, it would appear, of his own,—he pro- 
nounced his degradation. Origen had probably before this second 
sentence retired from Alexandria into Palestine, where he was wel- 
comed and protected, and where he taught and preached with 
great reputation. It was probably his mortification at having 
failed to crush Origen that led Demetrius to take the further step 
of excommunicating him, and to write to the bishops of all parts 
of the church to obtain their concurrence in the sentence. Such 
was the deference already paid to the see of Alexandria, and to the 
decision of the Egyptian bishops, that, except in Palestine and the 
adjacent countries, Arabia and Phoenicia, and in Greece, and per- 
haps Cappadocia, where Origen was personally known and 
respected, the condemnation appears to have obtained general 
assent. Even the bishop and clergy of Rome joined in the general 
cry.t It is probable that Origen’s unpopularity arose from the 
obnoxious character of some of his opinions, and was increased by 
the circumstance that even in his life-timet his writings were 
seriously corrupted. It appears, also, that the indiscretion of 
Ambrosius had published some things which were not designed 
for general perusal.§ But what was the specific ground of his 
exile, deposition, and excommunication is not clear; it is probable 
that the immediate and only alleged ground was the irregularity 
of his ordination ; and that, whatever things in his writings were 
capable of being used to his prejudice, were employed to excite 
odium against him, and so to obtain general concurrence in the 
proceedings of his opponents. Possibly the story of his apostasy, 
mentioned by Epiphanius, was circulated at the same time, and 
for the same object. 

Origen was, meanwhile, secure at Cesareia, where he preached 
almost daily in the church. He wrote a letter in vindication of 
himself to some friends at Alexandria, in which he complains of the 


* Bib. Cod. 118. 

+ Hieron. Epist. 29, ed. Benedict., 33, ed. Vallars. and apud Rufin. 
Invectiv. ii. 19, ed. Vallars. 

t Hieron. In Rufin. ii. 18. 

§ Hieron. Hpist. 65, ed. vett., 41, ed. Benedict., 84, ed. Vallars. c. 10. 
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falsification of his writings. According to Jerome,* he severely 
handled Demetrius, and ‘ inveighed against the bishops and clergy 
of the whole world,’ expressing his disregard of their excommu- 
nication of him: but from some quotations from the letter it 
appears to have been written in a milder and more forgiving spirit 
than Jerome’s description would lead us to expect. Demetrius 
died about this time. Tillemont places bis death in the same year 
as Origen’s expulsion, viz. a.p. 231, correcting in a note the 
errors of Eusebius, in his Chronicon, as to the dates of these 


events. Heraclas succeeded Demetrius ; but the change produced - 


no benefit to Origen: the Egyptian clergy were too deeply com- 
mitted to the course into which Demetrius had led them, to allow 
them to retract, and Origen remained in exile till his death. 
About this time .he met with Gregory Thaumaturgus, afterwards 
bishop of Neoczsareia, and his brother Athenodorus, youths pur- 
suing their studies. They both became his pupils, and the former 
of them his panegyrist.t |Maximin, who had murdered the 
emperor Alexander Severus (.p. 235), and succeeded to the throne, 
commenced a persecution of the church, in which Origen’s friend 
Ambrose, who had settled with Origen at Cesareia, where he had 
become a deacon, and Protoctetus, a presbyter of the same church, 
were involved. Origen, to encourage them to brave death for the 
truth, composed his treatise [epi Maprupiov, De Martyrio. They 
escaped, however, with life. Origen himself is thought to have 
been at this time at Ceesareia in Cappadocia, where Firmilianus the 
bishop was his friend: for he appears to have been concealed two 
years in the house of a wealthy lady of the Cappadocian Cesareia, 
named Juliana, during some persecution}, and it was from Juliana 
that he received several works of Symmachus, the Greek translator 
of the Old Testament.§ If his journey into Cappadocia be placed 
in the reign of Maximin, he probably returned about the time of 
Maximus’s death (a.p. 238) to Cesarcia in Palestine, and there 
continued steadily pursuing his biblical studies, composing his 
commentaries on the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel and on the Can- 
ticles,|| and labouring also at his //evapla. These labours were 
hardly interrupted by a journey into Greece; for he continued his 
works when on his travels, and finished his commentary on Ezekiel 
and commenced that on the Canticles at Athens. The date of 
this journey is doubtful. According to Suidas, the commentary on 


* In Rufin. ii. 18. — + Greg. Thaumat. Panegyrica Oratio in Origen. § 5. 
t Pallad. Histor. Laus. c. 147; comp. Tillemont, Mem. vol. iii. p. 542, 
and Huet. Origenian. lib. i. e. iii. § 2. 
§$ Pallad 1. c.; Euseb. H. E. vi. 17. 
|| Euseb. H. E. vi. 32. 
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Ezekiel was composed when Origen was in his sixtieth year, 7. e. 
in a.p. 245, and Kusebius* says it was finished at Athens; but 
Tillemont infers from the narrative of Eusebius that the journey 
took place before the death of the emperor Gordian IIT. (a.n. 244). 
If Tillemont’s argument is sound, we must reject the statement 
of Suidas; and we must also place before the death of Gordian, 
the visit which Origen made to Bostra in Arabia,t and his restora- 
tion to the then orthodox belief of Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, who 
had propagated some notions respecting our Lord’s pre-existent 
nature, which were deemed heretical. During the reign of 
Philippus the Arabian (A.p. 244—249), Origen wrote his reply to 
the Epicurean Celsus, and his commentaries on the twelve minor 
prophets, and on the Gospel of Matthew, and a number of letters, 
among which were one to the emperor Philippus, one to the 
empress Severa his wife, and others to Fabianus, bishop of Rome, 
and other leading ecclesiastics, to correct their misconceptions 
respecting himself. He made also a third journey into Arabia, 
where he convinced some persons of their error in believing that 
the soul died with the body and was raised again with it; and 
repressed the rising heresy of the Elcesaite, who asserted, among 
other things, that to deny the faith in a time of persecution was 
an act morally indifferent, and supported their heresy by a book 
which they affirmed to have fallen from heaven.t 

But the life of this laborious and self-denying Christian was 
drawing near its close. With the reign of Decius (a.p. 249—251) 
came a renewal of persecution, and the storm fell fiercely upon 
Origen. His friend Alexander of Jerusalem died a martyr: he 
was himself imprisoned and tortured, though his persecutors care- 
fully avoided such extremities as would have released him by death. 
His tortures, which he himself exactly described in his letters, are 
related somewhat vaguely by Eusebius.§ However, he survived 
the persecution, which ceased upon, if not before, the death of 
Decius (a.p. 251). He received during, or after, the persecution 
a letter on martyrdom from Dionysius, who had now succeeded 
Heraclas in the see of Alexandria. Whatever prospect this letter 
might open of reconciliation with the Alexandrian Church was of 
little moment now. Origen was worn out with years, labours, and 
sufferigs. He had lost by death his great friend and supporter 
Ambrosius, who had not bequeathed any legacy to sustain him 
during what might remain of life. But poverty had been through 
life the state which Origen had voluntarily chosen, and it mattered 
but little to him that he was left destitute for the brief remainder 


* H. EK. vi. 32. + Euseb. H. FE. vi. 33. 
{ Euseb. vi. 36, 37, 38. § Euseb. H. E. vi. 39. 
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of his pilgrimage. After the persecution, according to Epiphanius, 
he left Ceesareia for Jerusalem, and afterwards went to Tyre. He 
died in a.p. 253, or, at the latest, early in 254, in his sixty-ninth 
year, at Tyre, in which city he was buried.* His sufferings in 
the Decian persecution appear to have hastened his end, and gave 
rise to the statement, supported by the respectable authority of the 
martyr Pamphilus and others, of the generation succeeding 
Origen’s own time, that he had died a martyr during the per- 
secution in Cesareia. This statement, as Photius observes, could 
be received only by denying the genuineness of the letters pur- 
porting to have been written by Origen after the persecution had 
ceased.f It is remarkable that Eusebius does not distinctly record 
his death. 

There are few of the early fathers of whom we have such full 
information as of Origen, and there are none whose characters are 
more worthy of our esteem. His firmness in time of persecution, 
his unwearied assiduity both in his office of catechist and his 
studies as a biblical scholar and theologian, his meekness under 
the injurious usage he received from Demetrius and other 
members of the Alexandrian church, the stedfastness of his 
friendship with Ambrose, Alexander of Jerusalem, and others, 
and his general piety and self-denial, entitle him to our highest 
respect. His bitterest enemies respected his character, and have 
borne honourable testimony to his worth. The chief ancient 
authorities for his life have been cited. Their notices have been 
collected and arranged by various modern writers: as Huet,t 
Cave,§ Doucin,|| Tillemont,§ Dupin,** Oudin,t+ Ceillier,tt 
Fabricius,$§ and Neander. |\|| 


[The account of Origen’s writings will be concluded in our next 
number. | 


* Hieron. De Viris Illustr. c. 54. 

+ Phot. Bibl. Cod. 118. 

t Origeniana, lib. i. 

§ Apostolici, or Lives of the Primitive Fathers, and Hist. Litt. a.p. 230, 
vol. i. p. 112, ed. Oxon. 1740-3. 

|| Hist. de l Origenisme, liv. i. ii. 

gq Memoires, vol. iii. p. 494, &e. 

** Nouvelle Biblioth. Trois Premiers Siécles, vol. i. p. 326, &c. 8vo. 
Paris, 1698, &c. 

+t De Scriptorib. Eccles. vol, i. col. 231. 

tt Auteurs Sacrés, vol. ii. p. 584. 

§§ Bibl. Gree. vol. vii. p. 201, &e. 

|\\| Church History, vol. ii. p. 876, &. Rose's Translation. 
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THE RENDERING OF ‘ JEHOVAH.’ 21 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND NEW TESTAMENT RENDERING OF 
‘JEHOVAH? 


OR, THE REASONS WHY THE NEW TESTAMENT SEEMS TO SANCTION THE 
SEPTUAGINT IN RENDERING MIN" BY Kupwos. 


Tuts question is unnecessarily mixed up with another, at once 
similar and dissimilar ; similar as it concerns the word Jehovah, and 
dissimilar as it refers to the Old Testament only. 

The question on which we first enter was once fiercely agitated 
by the most distinguished biblical scholars; though Galatin, and 
our Nicholas Fuller, and Gataker, with vulgar practice, were on 
one side, and almost all the learned on the other. 

When we ask, Why the New Testament seems to sanction the 
Septuagint in translating Jehovah by xupios? it is assumed, that, 
apparently, this was their practice, and that they had for this a 
peculiar reason, which seems to be sanctioned by the writers of the 
New Testament. 

I. The fact, and the reasons, as far as the Septuagint is con- 
cerned, require our first attention. 

The fact, that Jehovah is usually translated, to all appearance, 
by xuptos is so generally admitted, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the proof. ‘Take, as an early instance, Genesis ii. 4; there, 
where we might have expected the proper name Jehovah, we find 
kxuptos, ‘ Lord God,’ instead of ‘ Jehovah God.’ 

It might be enough to say, that no Jehovah appears in the 
Septuagint ; though proper names and Hebrew words, in great 
numbers, are found there. But in an immense majority of cases 
kuptos is the rendering of Jehovah. Yet it sometimes is translated 
Ocos. (See Isaiah xxv. 8; where, for ‘ the Lord Jehovah,’ we have 
‘the Lord God.’) 

The question, then, whether xvpios is the Septuagint translation 
of Jehovah, as in their view signifying, Lord, is anticipated ; -for, 
by sometimes rendering it God, we conclude, that it was only some 
name for Deity which the LXX. gave. 

It is well known that xvpcos is the proper translation of Adonai ; 
and that, to distinguish between earthly lords and the Supreme, 
the Hebrews express the former by - Pathach, (see Genesis xix. 2, 
xlii. 10; and the latter by + Kamets. (See Psalms ii. 4 and 
Genesis xviii. 3.) 

Did the Hebrews, then, make no difference between Adonai and 
Jehovah ? It is notorious, that they put the widest difference, and 
did not intend to intimate, that xvpios was the proper translation 
for Jehovah, as well as Adonai. But in giving xvpios where 
Jehovah occurs, the LXX. were not translating at all the word 
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| Jehovah, which did not appear to their mind’s eye in the Hebrew text. le 
For, only the consonants of-that word are there, to the eye of a ig 
Jew, and the vowels, which determine the sound, are those of the n 
word which they substitute for Jehovah. It was this substituted e 
word which they translated xvpios, and not Jehovah itself. And 
because they usually substituted Adonai, but not always, so they is 
usually translate xupios, but not always. 
That the vowels are not intended for Jehovah, but for some sub- h 
stituted word, we, therefore, learn by their beg varied according ; 
| as one word or another is the substitute intended. Where Adonai o 
is the word which the Jews pronounced, Jehovah apparently ends a 
in + Kamets; because they always give that vowel to Adonai when tl 
it is applied to ‘the Lord of all,’ though when it signifies (as our h 
words sir, or my lord,) a human lord, or master, they pronounced tl 
it with the- Pathach, or short ‘a,’ instead of + Kamets, or long ol 
‘a,’ as in the word ail. Of this, numerous instances might be ti 


adduced ; but those already given may, perhaps, suffice. eo 
But when Adonai itself is in the Hebrew text, along with — ¢j 
Jehovah, then, to avoid the odiousness of creating a mere repetition, 
Elohim is substituted, and, therefore, the word Jehovah ends with dg 
long Chirek, or ‘1,’ because the vowels given are those of Elohim; ~~ gj 
as in the passage already cited from Isaiah xxv. 8. In this case | H 
two out of the three vowels in the word differ from those intended yy 
for Adonai. 

Did the Hebrews, then, intend to alter the proper name of their 
God thus, and to pronounce it, now this way, now that? No; the 
did not intend to give the sound of this name at all, but of other 
names, of which they gave the proper sound by vowels. 

That they considered this word which we call Jehovah the proper 
name of their God we cannot wonder, when we read Isaiah xlii. 8. 
‘I am Jehovah, that is my name.’ Other texts in great numbers 
might be adduced in support of this view. 

The Jews were not superstitious, but pious in avoiding the com- 
mon use of the word which they considered the proper name of 
God. Thus, where the numeral letters for 15 would, in the 
ordinary course, have been 7, to avoid using ‘Jah,’ the name of 
God for such purposes, they substituted, for 10 and 5, 9 and 6; yp. 

If any deride them for this, ‘non ego,’ must every Christian 
say. The ‘Tetragrammaton,’ as they call Jehovah, they considered 
so sacred, at last, as to be used only in the temple; though there 
are signs of a more familiar use, to the eye of many, who presume 
to know more of Jehovah than they do. At the temple the 
disputed word was to be used, in the prescribed benediction where 
it occurs thrice. It began, however, to be so much disused as to 
be little known, about the time of Simeon the Just, in the dynasty 
of Alexander. After the final destruction of their temple, the Jews 
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lost all knowledge of the true pronunciation. They own their 
ignorance, which they would gt do but by necessity. They always 
read, not Jehovah, but the substituted word indicated by the vowels, 
usually Adonai, but sometimes Elohim. 

The LXX. translators, therefore, intended to give those words, as 
in numerous passages may be seen. 

II. Why the New Testament seems to sanction this practice, we 


have now to show. 


The word seems is employed here emphatically, for it has been 
observed, that the Septuagint only seems to translate Jehovah by 
kuptos, when, in reality, they do not pretend to translate that which 
they considered the proper name of God, not supposing they really 
had it in their Hebrew text, any more than other words of which 
the consonants only are given in the text, and the vowels of the 
other substituted words which stand in the margin. The LXX. 
translated the word they pronounced, which was usually ‘ Adonai,’ 
and the question is, why the New Testament seems to sanction 
this ? 

That the New Testament seems to resemble the LXX. in trans- 
lating Jehovah, xvpios, is owned, for, as im the former case we 
observed, there is no Jehovah in the LXX., though there are many 
Hebrew words, such as Amen, Baal, so we may observe, there is 
manifestly no Jehovah in the New Testament, though there are 
passages there quoted from the Old Testament, where it gives 
Jehovah in a way that might have led us to expect it in the New; 
for example, Deut. vi. 4, ‘Jehovah thy God is one Jehovah ;’ where 
Mark has (xii. 29) ‘ The Lord our God is one Lord.’ 

Nor ean it be said, that we have no Hebrew words in the New 
Testament: for, there are many, which have become familiar to 
unlearned Christians, by means of the New Testament. 

We may trace up the reason for xvpios occurring, instead of 
Jehovah, to the Syriac: for, the Jewish nation had slipped into the 
use of this, as their proper tongue, instead of the Hebrew. The 
Syriac, therefore, would substitute [a;So, Morjoh, for Adonai, 
and the writers of the New Testament would render this, xuptos. 

Our Lord spoke the common language of the country, and 
‘the common people heard him gladly.’ He, therefore, spoke as 
they could understand, which was in a language that had no Je- 
hovah. In our Lord’s day, the Jews in general knew not the true 
sound of Jehovah, though he did; and, therefore, they would have 
thought it strange if he had used the word when quoting the Old 
Testament, and they could not have judged whether it was pro- 
nounced right or wrong. It would, however, have created great 
alarm and dispute about a sound, and the propriety of uttering it, 
even if known. This would have been contrary to the genius and 
design of Christ’s ministry, which imparted great thoughts, not 
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disputed words. Our Lord, therefore, led the way to the apostolic 
seam ; for he was in all things “ghe way, the truth, and the 
ife.’ 

The writers of the New Testament began by recording our Lord’s 
history, which was necessary, as the basis of all the rest of their 
ministry. This history, we have seen, gave no occasion for the use 
of Jehovah ; but, on the contrary, followed the Syriac usage, which 
followed the LXX., who followed the practice of the Jews, in sub- 
stituting other names of Deity, chiefly ‘Lord’ for Jehovah. 

The influence of our Lord’s life and ministry demands the more 
attention here, because it was operative for years on the apostolic 
ministry, ere ever the New Testament existed. That Peter, for in- 
stance, preached at Pentecost in that language in which he had for 
— heard his Lord and Master discourse, will not be denied. 

ut this was Syriac, the influence of which on the substitution of 
Lord, for Jehovah, we have seen. In Peter’s first recorded sermon 
there is a quotation from the prophet Joel, where a most emphatic 
display of Jehovah occurs, thus: ‘ And ye shall know, that in the 
midst of Israel am I, even 1, Jehovah, your God; and there is none 
beside ; and it shal] come to pass, afterwards, I will pour out my 
Spirit on all flesh.” Now, Peter says, not only, that this prophetic 
promise was fulfilled at Pentecost, but, that Jesus shed forth that 
Spirit which Jehovah, who was so en:phatically announced, declared 
he would shed forth. This is chosen as a specimen: ‘ Ex uno 
disce omnes.’ For, there are many other instances in which the 
apostolic ministry followed that of our Lord, in quoting ‘ Syriace ’ 
prophecies which contained Jehovah in the Hebrew, but which 
quotations the record hands down to us with no other word than 
kuptos. 

Now, it should be recollected, that this Syriac ministry of the 
apostles precedes by many years, at least seven, the written testi- 
mony of the apostles, which forms the Greek Testament. All 
Judea and Galilee were filled with the Syriac ministry of Christ and 
the apostles; and those who were praised for being ‘ followers of 
the churches which in Judea were in Christ Jesus,’ were imitatory 
of Christians who had received the Christian religion from men 
who preached just as our Lord did, in the Syriac. This remark 
applies, also, to Antioch, where the disciples were first called ‘ Chris- 
tians ;’ for the mother church of the Gentiles was Syrian, by 
emphasis ; and Antioch, the queen of the east, was the Athens of 
Syria ! 

"hat the verbal ministry of the apostles was under the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, we are assured. Peter ‘ was filled with 
the Holy Ghost,’ in his preaching ; and he writes to the strangers, 
concerning those who had ‘ preached the Gospel to them with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.’ 
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Turn we, now, to the writers of the New Testament. 

The writers of the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, give 
Hebrew words, as Hosanna, Beelzebub, Melchizedec, Bar-Jesus, 
Amen, &c. 

But Jehovah never occurs in the Christian Scriptures, any more 
than in the Septuagint. It may be said, indeed, that this is be- 
cause the apostles quote the Septuagint, which never gives Jehovah. 
They could, however, have quoted the LXX. with this exception, 
as we often introduce Jehovah into our quotations; but it is not 
true, that the apostles merely quoted the LXX.; for, there is 
great variety in their quotations from the Old Testament. Deut. 
vill. 3, is as near as any, but not exactly according to the Vatican 
copy of the LXX. in Matt. iv. 4. Matthew iv. 6, differs still more. 
Matthew sometimes quotes, not the Septuagint, but the Hebrew. 
But does this practice of the New Testament, which seems to 
sanction the translation of Jehovah by xupuos, really do so? 

All that the first Christians, who were converted Jews, would 
hear in the apostles’ preaching, or see in the New Testament 
practice on this point—would be, a sanction of the Jewish custom 
of substituting other names of God, in order to avoid pronouncing 
what was considered his proper name. The apostles could not but 
know that this would be the natural conclusion. If they did not 
mean to sanction that practice, how can we account for their 
practice ? 

May we not conclude, that, with their plenary inspiration, they, 
like their Lord, knew the true sound, but, like him, did not intend 
to give the word ? 

The most intelligent readers of the New Testament must have 
been converted Jews, who had, like Timothy, ‘ from a child known 
the Holy Scriptures,’ and these must have been aware, that when- 
ever Jehovah occurs, they read according to the vowels Adonai, or 
Elohim. The most ancient versions follow in this track; as Targum 
Onkelos, Joseph, &e., gave }!._ The vowel points to these Jods 
indicate Adonai. The Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch gives 
the consonants of Jehovah, but has no vowel points. The Syriac 
gives Lord, even where we might have expected Jehovah ; 
as in Mark xii. 29. The Latin gives Dominus, though Jerome 
comments on Jehovah, and says it means ineffable ; which, how- 
ever, I give on hearsay, for I have not seen it. Galatin is said to 
have been the first to plead for the use of Jehovah ; but he is no 
authority. Gataker, and Nicholas Fuller, take his side: Junius 
and Fremellius alone give Jehova, but without the final 77; so that 
you might suppose the word ended in x. Drusius and Sixtus 
Amama, Dutch professors of Hebrew at Oxford, opposed, and the 
learned blamed, the English for the use of Jehovah. Those who 


contend for Jehovah because of the points, ought sometimes to 
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read Jehovih, which, however, I suppose they never do. But those 
who, defending the English use of Jehovah, accused their oppo- 
nents of altering the Scriptures, in compliance with the superstition 
of the Jews, were told that ¢hey altered Jehovih into Jehovah, and 
opposed the practice of our Lord and his apostles, who never used 
Jehovah. 

As a question of practice, with regard to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the course adopted by our translators, to give LORD in capitals, 
as the Germans give HERR, and the French L?ETERNEL, is 
decidedly the best way of pointing out Jehovah. But if any choose 
to say Jehovah, in order to express the proper name of Jehovah, as 
the consonants stand in the original, there may be no objection. 
But if this word is used as the true sound, it can only be defended 
by the authority of those who say it is not the true sound; but 
the vowel sounds are those of another word ; and the same persons 
should, in certain texts, give another sound, where two out of the 
three vowels are different in the Hebrew, being intended for 
Elohim. No competent scholar pretends to know the sound. 
The probability is, that, as Jehovah told Moses to say to Israel, 
‘I will be,’ (not I am) ‘hath sent me,’ so Jehovah, as we call it, 
is the third person of a kindred word, and should be TJ. for ‘He 
will be.” The points or sounds must, then, be according to the 
Paradigm of the verb. Perhaps the name was taken from the 
less common root 17, to avoid the frequent recurrence of the 
same word, by the frequency with which 7 is used. In Eccle- 
siastes xi. 3, we have (the free) shall be, 8, a strangely anoma- 
lous form of the verb. 

It may be thought by some, that the view we have taken must, 
by denying that xvpios is intended for the translation of Jehovah, 
weaken the evidence for Christ’s divinity ; but it really strengthens 
that evidence. The passages which contained Jehovah, and are ap- 
plied to Christ in the New Testament, remain the same; while the 
name of God is marked out, as so sacred that the ancient church 
feared to make common use of it, and that it is now lost, except as 
it is involved in that name, ‘above every name,’ the name of Jesus, 
at which every knee must bow. To a Jew, the ‘name above every 
name’ would recall Jehovah, as far as the consonants are concerned 
with the ‘ prestige’ that ‘omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ The appli- 
cation of kvptos, by emphasis, to our Lord, must have reminded the 
first Christian converts from the Jewish nation of the use they 
made of it for Jehovah. The text in 1 Cor. viii. 6, which has been 
employed by Socinians against the Divinity of Christ,—‘there is 
one God, even the Father, is immediately followed by another, 
‘and our Lord Jesus Christ,’ which must have reminded Jewish con- 
verts of Deut. vi. 4, and of the important sentence ‘the Jehovah our 
God is one Jehovah,’ as in the Septuagint it stands, ‘ the Lord our 
God is one Lord.’ If there is to us but one Lord Jesus Christ, 
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this is he ; and if Christ is denied to be God by the former words, 
then the Father is equally denied to be Lord by the latter, though 
‘Lord’ is the substitute for Jehovah. 

To those who admit the authority of the New Testament, and 
believe the writers to be well-informed, honest persons, the nume- 
rous passages in which Jehovah is applied to Jesus, should be 
proofs of his supreme Deity in the estimation of the apostles. 
But to those who believe the inspiration of the Old Testament 
and the New, the texts which contain Jehovah must have great 
importance. As the proper name of God, the word must be 
glorious and sacred; and it is undeniable, that it is given to none 
= the Supreme Being, which cannot be said of other names of 

eity. 

Bat this name is really, if not apparently, applied to Christ. 
Some instances have been adduced, and others will easily occur to 
the learned. When it is said in Isaiah, ‘ Surely in Jehovah shall 
one say, I have righteousness and strength ; in Jehovah shall all 
the seed of Israel be justified and glory ;’ and in Jeremiah, ‘ the 
righteous Branch’ to be raised to David shall be called ‘ Jehovah 
our righteousness,’ who can help seeing the same Being that in the 
New Testament appears as the Son of David, whose righteousness is 
that in which Christians are justified and glory ? 

The following results of this discussion should be marked :— 

The name which we usually call Jehovah was considered by the 
ancient church as the proper name of Deity, revealed by himself. 

To avoid an irreverent frequency in its use, other names were 
substituted for it, except on grand occasions. 

The vowels of the substituted words were affixed to the 
consonants of Jehovah, to direct the reader to pronounce, not 
Jehovah, but Adonai or Elohim. 

The Septuagint, therefore, translated the substituted words, and 
never pretended to translate the venerated word. In course of 
time, the sound of the word became a secret, and after the fall of 
the nation, was lost : no one now knows its sound. 

The Syriac tongue, which was substituted for Hebrew, has no 
Jehovah, though it has the verb of the same root ; and, therefore, 
the people of the Jews substituted Morjoh, their word for Lord, as 
the LXX. translators employed xvpios, the Greek for Lord. Our 
Lord, who preached in Syriac, and quoted Scripture according 
to it, and therefore who knew the word thoroughly, did not make 
others acquainted with it, for he never used it in his ministry. 
The apostles followed in his footsteps, and preached in Syriac, 
quoting texts from the Old Testament which contain Jehovah, but 
in the Syriac way. Their ministry for years spread the Gospel 
through Palestine and into Antioch the capital of Syria, in the 
manner of their Lord, who did not employ Jehovah, but Lord. 

Thus the thing was determined before the New Testament was 
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written ; and we are not surprised that it contains many Hebrew 
words, indeed, but no Jehovah. The earliest versions, therefore, 
follow in that train; and as the Targums follow the Septuagint, 
perhaps we may say the other versions of the New Testament 
follow the venerable Peshito-Syriac, which has no Jehovah. 

Thus we are reminded that the Lord whom every tongue must 
confess Jesus Christ to be, has an ineffable name, as he himself 
taught,—‘ No man knoweth the Son but the Father.’ 

B. 


IV. 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE THEORY OF ‘THE UNION OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH IN THE CONVERSION OF 
THE WORLD, 

BY THOS. W. JENKYN, D.D., F.G.S. 
To the Editors of The Biblical Review. 


Ir augurs well for the interests of truth, and for the progress of 
intellectual liberty, when controversial discussions are carried on 
by such writers as the author of your December critique on ‘ The 
Uaion of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion of 
the World.’ In that critique, I admire as highly, the logical 
ability and the manly honesty of the writer, as 1 do the just fair- 
ness and the Christian courtesy, with which he has conducted the 
whole argument. The entire article furnishes a good proof that 
bitterness is not essential to honesty in conducting a theological 
controversy. 

The writer has laboured to show that the theory of the work on 
‘The Spirit and the Church’ is attended with great and serious 
difficulties, but especially, that it is ‘inconsistent with itself ;)— 
that it is defective in its analogies ;—that it is destitute of provi- 
sion for bringing man into contact with the influences of the 
Spirit ; and that it falls short of the grandeur and majesty of the 
doctrine of the Scriptures. On these four subjects, which form so 
many sections in the article, I crave the indulgence of a few of 
your pages, to make some remarks by way of explanation, but 
not of reply. I am now employing my leisure hours in an investi- 
gation of the whole of this subject, and hope, as early as practicable, 
to present to the public the results, in a work, ‘On the word 
Influence, as used in Theological Science.’ In that work I hope 
to give a comprehensive view of the whole question, and to 
examine everything that candid crities have said upon my theory of 
Divine influences. This is my reason for giving at present—not 
replies, but explanations, which I will do, in the order pointed out 
by the sections of the Reviewer. 
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I. The Theory inconsistent with itself. 

The Reviewer, after citations from the work, says in page 
408, ‘In these passages, and in their contexts, the work of the 
Holy Spirit is described as a presence; a power; an influence ; 
wielding and administering influences; a moral power which 
is not personal; a personal influence which is not moral; an 
influence which, though in the universe, is, “ besides,” “ sepa- 
rated and distinguished from” all the influences in the universe ; 
an influence “not needed because of the depravity of human nature,” 
and yet accomplishing that, and only that, which the sinner, as he 
is, is blamed for not accomplishing.’ 

Exptanation i. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—a presence. 
The Holy Spirit, as a Divine Person, is omnipresent : but when the 
word of God is introduced and used in any place, it occasions a 
presence of the Spirit which was not there before. Hence Chris- 
tians make efforts to supply the cottages of the poor with Bibles ; 
for it is thought that then the Spirit is more likely to work, to 
convert, and to save. ‘This doctrine also supplies one of the most 
powerful arguments for missions to the heathen. Christians conclude 
that the heathen cannot believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard, and that they cannot hear without a preacher: i. e. they 
infer that the general rule of the Spirit is to work by means, and 
that the heathen, therefore, must have a supply of these means, 
before the Spirit can be expected to convert them. According to 
the same rule, a presence of Christ is occasioned by the assembling 
of two or three in his name. Facts also show that the Holy Spirit 
was not present to convert Cornelius, before the ministry of Peter 
occasioned the presence of ‘words by which he and his house 
might be saved. There is, therefore, a ‘presence’ of the Spirit 
wherever he works; and his rule is to work where means are 
present. It is in this sense that the ministry of Christ occasioned 
the power of God to be ‘ present to heal.’ Luke v. 17. 

ii. ‘The work of the Spirit is—a power.’ As this is a Serip- 
tural word constantly employed to designate the agency and 
efficiency of the Holy Spirit, it requires no explanation here. We 
all feel that our conceptions of ‘ power,’ are very indistinct. If we 
intend by it anything more than an adaptation in an antecedent to 
produce a consequent, we become bewildered. When the sacred 
writers employ the word ‘ power’ concerning the work of the Holy 
Spirit in man, they use it to express that he is the original causa- 
tion of conversion, and of every good in sinful man. 

iii. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—an influence.’ This word 
is not Scriptural, but is borrowed from astrology, which supposed 
the stars to ‘rain down influence’ upon the various organs and 
members of the human body. Though the word is not used in 
the Bible, in connexion with this subject, its meaning is much the 
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same as that of the word ‘power;’ or perhaps, astrologically, it 
means some ethereal invisible medium, or vehiculum, for the con- 
veyance of power from a distant body. In the work on ‘The 
Union of the Spirit and the Church,’ it is employed as an equiva- 
lent for power, according to the usus loquendi of theologians. 

iv. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—a wielding and administer- 
ing influences.’ The word ‘wielding’ only expresses by one 
figure, what theologians constantly express by another, when they 
say that the Holy Spirit ‘applies the word to the sinner,—or 
‘blesses events and afflictions to the good of man.’ The work on 
‘The Spirit and the Church’ supposes, and mentions, various 
influences, either, or all, of which, the Holy Spirit can, and does, 
employ in his administrations. The expression is in perfect har- 
mony with the idea of God employing, using, applying, or ‘ wield- 
ing,’ the various agencies and influences of nature, to accomplish 
any given purpose. It designates, therefore, voluntary agency. 

v. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—a moral power which is 
not personal ; and a personal influence which is not moral.’ The 
work on ‘The Spirit and the Church’ has no such language as 
this, and contains no such sentiments as these. The whole of 
that work supposes and asserts, that even when the agency of the 
Spirit is personal, its operation in conversion is moral. Take the 
conversion of Matthew, by the agency of our Lord, as an instance. 
In the call of Matthew there was the moral influence of truth 
addressed to him; and there was also the personal agency of 
Christ ; but the operation on the mind of the convert was strictly 
moral.—Two propositions, so hostile to each other, could not have 
been founded on the sentence, that ‘ moral suasion consists not in the 
influence of a person, but in the influence of truth,’ for the work re- 
viewed never once supposes that conversion is the result of ‘moral 
suasion’ as that phrase is used by Augustinian divines. It is not to 
be wondered at that the Reviewer, ‘a few of the most learned men’ 
and ‘several plain, practical Christians, should have found diffi- 
culty in such contradictions: but the contradictions are not mine. 

vi. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—an influence which, though 
in the universe, is,’ besides, ‘separate and distinguished from, all 
the influences in the universe.’ When it is said that the influence 
of the Holy Spirit is ‘in the universe,’ the phrase can, in the argu- 
ment, only mean that it is a real Ens—a truly existing agency or 
influence, existing as really as any other influence or agency in 
being. The language does not imply that, the theory of the 
author seems to make the personal influence of the Holy Spirit to 
be part and parcel of the universe, in which it is; for the whole 
phraseology contradicts such a thought ; and the old theological 
dogma of the ‘concursus Dei,’ always supposed the Divine con- 
currence, in second causes, to be in the universe without being a 
part of it. 
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vii. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—an influence not needed 
because of the depravity of human nature.’ This sentence is 
quoted from a passage, which attempts to show that divines have, 
on this subject, been misled by confounding the words ‘ necessity’ 
and ‘need.’ Into this error, English theologians were very likely 
to fall, on account of their theology’s coming to them through the 
Latins, whose language made very little difference between ‘ ne- 
cessitas’ and ‘necessarium.’ Every one who is accustomed to 
analyse his intellectual perceptions, must see that there is a vast 
difference between ‘necessity’ and ‘need.’ The Greek language 
presents these two thoughts in very definite forms, and expresses 
‘necessity’ by the word dvdyxn, and ‘ need,’ or destitution, by the 
word xpefa. The classical scholar will forgive me if, for the sake 
of making this distinction plain, I put the following formula in 
Hellenistic, or perhaps Anglican, Greek. ‘The corruption of our 
nature produced the necessity of the Holy Spirit,y—rd 0dpya 
Ths picews Tiv avdyxny Tod Ivedparos “Aylov. It is 
not possible for any theologian to make good sense out of this 
sentence, as meaning that it was sin that made Divine influence to 
be right and proper to our nature. Suppose I introduce the other 
Greck word xpefa, ‘need,’ into the sentence, and write,—rd p@dppa 
Tis Pioews xpelav Tod [vedparos The 
corruption of our nature produced the need or destitution of 
the Holy Spirit.’ Here all is plain and evident. Thus when 
Paul said in 1 Cor. ix. 16, ‘necessity is laid upon me,’ &c., he 
wrote dvdyxn pot, meaning what was compulsory, right, &c.; and 
when he said in Phil. iv. 16, ‘ ye ministered unto my necessity,’ he 
wrote els Ti xpelay wor, meaning what was lacking, absent, wanted, 
needed. Paul speaks also of members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble as being ‘necessary,’—évayxaia. What made 
these feeble members necessary? Was it their absence, amputa- 
tion, mutilation, or their being withered and corrupt? No: they 
were necessary because they were dvayxaia, right and proper, and 
essential to the symmetry and welfare of the human body, even in 
its most vigorous health. Is it blindness that makes light ‘ neces- 
sary’ to the eyes? Is it disease that makes health ‘ necessary’ to 
the body? Is it death that makes life ‘necessary’ to a human 
being? And is it corruption that makes the Divine influence 
‘necessary’ to a moral agent? No: this is necessary to man 
whether he be depraved or not. No one will hesitate to say that 
the influences and graces of the Holy Spirit were dvayxaia, 
—necessary, to the mediatorial character of Jesus Christ; but 
every one would shrink from saying that they were xpe‘ar,—things 
which he needed, and was destitute of. They were, therefore, as 
‘necessary’ to Adam as they were to our Lord’s personal character, 
though he never, like Adam, came to ‘ need’ them. 

I am aware that it will be objected, against this representation 
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of the subject, that it makes Divine influences to be among the 
elements of accountableness. [am not called upon here to meet 
this objection fully; but beg just to intimate that they are no 
more elements of accountableness than is the ‘concursus’ of God 
with human actions in general. 

viii. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit is—an influence aecomplish- 
ing that, and only that, which the sinner, as he ts, is blamed for 
not accomplishing.’ It cannot be doubted that the effeet produced 
by the Holy Spirit is precisely the same with that which is en- 
joined upon the sinner, as what is his duty, ‘as he is,’ to accomplish. 
Does the Holy Spirit open the heart? The sinner is enjoined to 
‘open’ to Him who stands at the door and knocks. Does the 
Holy Spirit turn the will, and convert the mind? Sinners are 
commanded, ‘Turn ye, why will ye die?’ ‘ Be converted ;’ or, in 
the Greek middle voice, ‘Convert yourselves” Does the Holy 
Spirit create a new heart, and a new spirit? Sinners are required, 
‘Make you a new heart, and a new spirit” The Scriptures abound 
with remonstrances on this subject, against the sinner,—remon- 
strances in which he is blamed for not accomplishing the things 
mentioned. ‘The Reviewer himself seems to be of this opinion ; 
for at the bottom of page 409, he says of the sinner,—‘ He ought 
to yield to moral suasion. He ought to submit to the reason, 
and truth, and authority, and mercy—the influences of the Gospel.’ 
The structure of the passage implies, that he means that the 
sinner ‘ought’ to do this as he is. 

The Reviewer closes this section by saying that, in the theory 
‘there is an appearance of teaching that the Spirit acts only in the 
word, and also that the Spirit acts in some other way than that 
acting in the truth.” The first, 1 think, is not taught in ‘ap- 
pearance’ only, but in reality; and the second is not, I think, 
taught even in ‘appearance’: for any exercise of the agency of 
the Spirit in conversion, except as Robert Hall beautifully expresses 
it, as ‘following in the footsteps of the Divine word, is the point 
which the whole book disputes. 

Il. The Theory defective in its analogies. 

1. The Reviewer says, ‘What the author calls “physical influ- 
ences,” are illustrated by frequent references to the action of the 
magnet on iron. Here we submit to the author and to his readers, 
there is no analogy whatever in the case of the conversion of a 
sinner. —‘ The iron has no spontaneity. The iron, on which the 
magnet acts, is not deranged, disordered, in a wrong position, or 
in wrong circumstances for being acted upon by the magnet. But 
the sinner is,’ &c. 

Expt. i. A metaphor, like a parable, is intended only to explain 
the one thing to which it refers. If any one likes to collect to- 
gether some, or several, circumstances, with which, the amount of 
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analogy intended in the metaphor or parable, is not commen- 
surate, even the metaphors and parables of the Scriptures 
could easily, by some Dr. Keacu, or M‘Ewen, be shown to be 
defective. 

In my argument, I wanted to convey to my reader a conception 
of an agency, or power of acting, or an energy, that was embodied 
in a vehiculum or organ, and that was latent, invisible, inactive, 
and yet real, and ever present, as I supposed the ‘ powers of the 
world to come,’ or ‘the power of God unto salvation,’ to be preseut 
in Gospel truth. I could find no metaphor whatever that met 
the whole case ; and therefore, as I only wished to express the 
mere residence of a power, capable of being developed in given 
cases, | employed the metaphors of magnet and seed. 

ii. When the Reviewer wrote—‘the iron has no spontaneity,’ 
his whole argument implies that, in his mind at the time, as in 
contrast to the inertness of iron, the sinner possesses ‘spontaneity,’ 
and is capable of originating his own decisions and actions, in the 
presence of motives. This ‘spontaneity’ is the very point on 
which the whole theory of ‘The Spirit and the Church’ turns ; 
and it is the principle which enters so thoroughly into the 
whole framework of the discussion, that, like the name of Achilles 
in the shield, it cannot be taken out without destroying the entire 
argument. I am glad, therefore, that the Reviewer takes this 
‘ spontaneity’ of the sinner for granted, and distinctly asserts it. 

ili. The statement that ‘the iron is not deranged—in a wrong 
state to be acted upon by the maguet, but the sinner is,’ would be 
very decisive against me, if the sinner were inert, like the iron. If 
the iron were capable of spontaneous action, if only as much so as 
a plant, which grows in the dark, but which can originate an im- 
pulse to its tendrils to grow in the proper direction in search of 
the light, the imagery would tell the other way. ‘The only reason 
why ‘the iron is not in a wrong position’ is, because some foreign 
power has, without any ‘ spontaneity’ of the iron, placed it right. 
No such force is used towards the sinner, because he is endowed 
with ‘spontaneity.’ It is possible, even for iron, to be ‘in wrong 
circumstances’ in reference to the magnet; e.g. it may be very 
rough and rugged, and will not easily respond to the magnetic 
influence ; or it may be very soft iron, and may speedily lose all 
the influence received ; or it may be sound iron placed in the 
middle of the magnetie bar, where it will receive no influence at 
all. The analogy, therefore, is necessarily defective in its applica- 
tion to this part of the subject. Still, as the Reviewer allows 
‘spontaneity’ to the sinner, he raises him above the defect of the 
metaphor, and gives, consequently, consistency and comparative 
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‘spontaneity’ in the. presence of another agent, the analogy may 
indeed be defective, but the reasoning is sound. 

2. The Reviewer says, ‘Dr. Jenkyn admits that the man must 
be changed. But does he expect the change—the moral combina- 
tion—to be produced by the truth? If by the truth, the combi- 
nation is already supposed. If not by the truth, how? By the 
sinner’s agency, or by the Spirit’s agency, or by both? If by the 
sinner’s own agency, it is not the Spirit of God that regenerates 
him: if by the Spirit’s agency, then his analogies, so far from 
illustrating, darken the truth.’ 

i. ‘Does he expect the change to be produced by the truth ?? 
The truth is an instrument and not an agent, and is, therefore, 
incapable of spontaneous action. My argument is, that the 
change, according to the law of the Spirit, will not be produced 
without the truth. 

ii. ‘If by the truth, the combination is already supposed.’ The 
simple presentation of truth to the mind, is not the combination of 
such truth with the mind: for it is possible, as in the case of the 
Israelites and others, that the word preached does not profit them ; 
—not because it was not ‘able to save their souls,’ but because it 
was not ‘ mixed’—not combined—‘ with faith in them that heard 
it” The combination takes place when the truth is received and 
accepted as the law of the mind. 

iii. ‘If not by the truth, how? by the sinner’s own agency, or by 
the Spirit’s agency, or by both?’ When the voluntary agency of one 
mind influences the voluntary action of another mind, as in the case 
of a teacher and scholar, the desired effect is properly said to be the 
effect of both agencies. When an offended brother gains his offend- 
ing brother, the repentance, or the turning of the offending brother’s 
mind, is the result of both agencies. In the sacred Scriptures, 
conversion, as a result, is ascribed, in precisely the same terms, to 
both agencies: the agency of the Holy Spirit is always the origin- 
ating influence; man is commanded to exercise his agency in 
harmony with that of the Spirit ; the failure is always ascribed to 
the neglect of the sinner’s agency, and never to the absence of 
Divine influence ;—and_ hence, non-conversion is always described 
as the blame of the sinner. It is this that makes conversion to 
differ from inspiration—where the perception of a revealed truth 
did not depend on the voluntary agency of the prophet; and from 
the doctrine of possession—where the agent was all, and the sub- 
ject nothing. ‘The sinner is commanded to work out his own 
salvation, because God works in him ; 7. e. he is to work out what 
God works within: the result, therefore, is the combined effect of 
both agencies. As students of natural philosophy, who constantly 
see one effect produced by two agencies ; and as believers in reve- 
lation, who constantly find conversion ascribed, in the same terms, 
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to both the voluntary agents concerned, we can find no real 
difficulty in admitting this. 

iv. ‘If by the sinner’s own agency, it is not the Spirit of God 
that regenerates him,’ If a sinner, isolated from the means of 
grace,—as a heathen in an island not yet discovered,—had 
originated a bias, or desire, for the Holy Spirit to come to his help 
and deliverance, then, indeed, it would not be the case that the 
Spirit of God had produced his turn of mind. But what Christian 
divine could imagine such a state of things as this? In the work 
on ‘The Holy Spirit and the Church,’ there is a chapter on ‘The 
Influence of Truth in Conversion,’ in which it is proved that, the 
employment of the instrumentality of truth is a most signal evidence 
that ‘the Holy Spirit alone is the author and originator of con- 
version” This is a sentence which my uncandid accusers have 
never quoted—perhaps have never read. I owe, therefore, much 
love and gratitude to the Reviewer, for having boldly written that 
“it would be a very gross misrepresentation of the author, to 
describe him as undervaluing the agency of the Holy Spirit.’ 

. 406. 

: If, as we have seen, conversion is ascribed by Scripture to both 
agencies, the inference does not seem to be either logical or fair, 
that one agency destroys or excludes the other. If the sinners of 
Jerusalem had ‘willed’ to be gathered, would it have destroyed 
the agency of Christ in gathering them? If the tenant in the 
barred and bolted house opens to the illustrious Stranger who 
stands at the door and knocks, will it destroy the voluntary and 
originating agency, or power of the august Visitor who came 
First to the door to knock? If the dying Israelite wills to turn 
his eyes to the brazen serpent, is it a fair inference that it is not 
God that heals him ? On the contrary, it is the Holy Spirit that 
originates, sustains, and perfects, the entire process of conversion ; 
yet not without the voluntary agency of the sinner, in the pre- 
sence of motives. Thus, in apostolic times, whenever he was 
about to call out a people for his name, he invariably, first of 
all, supplied them with the ministry of truth. 

v. ‘If by the Spirit’s agency, then his analogies, so far from 
illustrating, darken the truth.’ I suppose that this refers to the 
metaphor of the magnet and iron. The imagery, with all its de- 
fects, seems to me to be in somewhat good keeping with the 
metaphor of ong who was perfect in his choice of illustrations. 
Our Lord says, ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.’ The Jews at this time knew little or nothing of attraction or 
magnetism, but they perfectly understood the difference between 
a person drawing water out of a well, and a person drawing dis- 
ciples after him. In this case, they supposed some attractive 
power or influence to centre in the person, or the doctrine, of him 
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who drew others after him, by acting on their ‘ spontaneity.’ In 
these circumstances, our Lord employed this imagery to show that 
the fact and doctrine of his death would have a power to draw 
disciples to him. It is possible that our Lord had not the idea of 
a magnet present to his mind at this time, but his whole language 
implies that, he thought of an attractive power very much like that 
of a magnet. On the theory of the Reviewer, that the magnetic 
influence must be conveyed immediately to the iron, before the 
iron can be in a right state to respond to the magnet, I do not 
wonder that he says, that the analogy ‘darkens the truth.’ But 
on the theory, that ‘spontaneity’ belongs, on the Reviewer’s own 
showing, to the ‘all men’ to be drawn, the image does not ‘ darken 
the truth’ of the agency of Christ in drawing them. 

I have neither time nor space to consider a few other state- 
ments in this section. Otherwise, I would show that the work of 
the Holy Spirit in man is noé, ‘in its entire character, different 
from the proceedings of moral government by motives embodied 
in truth, and from ‘the sympathy of relatives and friends acting 
by the physiological laws of human nature;’—that Professor Stuart, 
on Romans, has shown that, it is not.‘ the @pévnya, as such, but the 
pdvnpa Tod odpxos that is “enmity against God;”’ and that Dr. 
Edward Williams’s theory of God’s doing one thing as a moral 
governor, and another as a sovereign, or Dominus absolutus, though 
valid in its application to the provision of an atonement, is not 
legitimately available in duties connected with responsibility ; for 
it is as a moral governor that God commands, blames, persuades, 
converts, or condemns, the sinner. For passing over these things, I 
must cast myself on the candour of my reader, and of my friendly 
Reviewer. 

Ill. The theory destitute of ‘ provision’ for bringing man into 
contact with the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

1. ‘ If we ask,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ how the Gospel is brought 
into “ union with the souls of men,” how “ the attentive and will- 
ing mind ”’ is to be cured, how man is led to use all the truths of 
the Gospel for himself, we find no answer to these questions in Dr. 
Jenkyn’s book, Motives addressed to man’s will, depend for their 
success on that in the man—his spirit [or disposition]—which is 
previous to will, and independent of it, It is, therefore, against 
all the known laws of human nature, to represent Divine truth, 
addressed to the sinner, as even the proximate cause of his loving 
and embracing the truth.’ 

I take for granted that by the word ‘ provision’ here, the 
Reviewer does not mean—the supply of truth as furnished by inspira- 
tion ; the presentation of that truth by the agency of the church : 
the adaptation of that truth to the laws of thought and feeling in 
free agents ; and the official agency of the Holy Spirit to convince 
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the world by arguments contained in that truth ; for, surely, oa 
these questions he could not say, ‘we find no answer in Dr. Jen- 
kyn’s book, —since all the sections of the last chapter of the book 
treat of nothing else but of this ‘ provision.” The whole argument, 
therefore, of the Reviewer, in this section, means that, he finds 
nothing in the book to account for the origination, or causation, of 
the first movement, in the will of man, to receive and love a truth 
which was once unwelcome. In other words, his question is, How 
does a mind, that is opposed to a certain class of truths, first come 
to consider them, and then to receive them? ‘ This indeed,’ as the 
Reviewer says, is ‘the only turning point in the controversy.’ This 
point, therefore, I wish to meet fairly, wanfully, and straightfor- 
wardly, as I think I also have done in the book reviewed. 

Expt. i. Every system of intellectual philosophy in existence is 
founded on the hypothesis, that every man can command his atten- 
tion ; i. e. can origimate, in the presence of truth, an inclination to 
attend to it, or not. 

ii. The sacred Scriptures distinctly assert that, even in the con- 
flicting claims of the passions, man ‘ HATH POWER OVER HIS OWN 
WILL, 1 Cor. vii. 37; 1. e. can originate his decisions and actions 
in reference to objects which are presented by the appetites and 
passions. 

ni. The self-consciousness of every human being, in a state of 
sanity and maturity, attests that these statements of philosophy, 
and these representations of revelation, correspond exactly, truly, 
and fully, with the realities of the case, as he finds them in his 
inner man. 

iv. Myriads of facts take place every day, for the causation of 
which we think that we sufficiently and satisfactorily account, 
when we can trace them to man’s spontaneous ‘ power over his own 
will ;’ e.g. facts of waywardness,—facts of caprice,—facts implying 
design, good or bad ; tacts of praise and blame. No one has ever 
thought that it was an act of high virtue in a prophet to speak by 
inspiration ; and no one has ever blamed demoniacs or slaves, when 
they were merely actuated and employed by the influence and 
agency of others. The voluntary choice, therefore, of a free agent, 
in the presence of motive, is always sufficient to account for any 
fact ascribed to a human being. 

v. There are daily events in human voluntariness, in which man 
wills to consider, to receive, and to love, truths to which he was 
once decidedly hostile; events in which the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is not, in the least, concerned ; events which are as difficult 
to account for as the movements of the will towards Divine truth ; 
and events for which every denier of the spontaneity of the human 
will is bound to account. Such cases as the following have, a thou- 
sand times, been stated as a triumphant subversion of free agency 
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in conversion :—two persons of equal standing, attainments, and 
character, occupy the same seat in the house of God and hear the 
same truths; but one goes home a believer, and the other remains 
unconverted. It is then asked, How do you account for this event, 
except on the principle of the sovereign agency of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

I will suppose similar cases, of the highest importance, but not 
religious: e.g. Two slaveholders of equal character and inveteracy, 
attend an anti-slavery lecture ; and the one goes home to emancipate 
his slaves, the other to curse all abolitionists. Again, two thorough 
drunkards attend a temperance meeting; the one returns home a 
settled teetotaller, the other a confirmed drinker. Now, account for 
these facts. ‘ Oh,’ it is said, ‘these are outward and natural cir- 
cumstances, and are very different from spiritual religion.’ Very well ; 
then, they can be the more casily accounted for. To every answer 
which may and can be given on this subject, we might multiply 
every ‘ how,’ and ‘ why,’ and ‘ wherefore,’ which have been brought 
against the power of man over his own will, in ‘ choosing this day 
whom he will serve.’ 

I put it, therefore, humbly, but confidently and seriously, to 
every intellectual philosopher, and to every divine who thinks for 
himself, is not man’s command over bis attention, his spontaneity 
for originating his own actions, in the presence of truth and mo- 
tives, sufficient to account for the change of mind in the slaveholder 
and the drunkard ?—Ez duobus, disce omnes. 

vi. The theory of an immediate influence, and a physical act, of 
the Holy Spirit, on the mind, is not sufficient, of itse/f, to account 
satisfactorily for conversion, as the case is stated in the Scriptures. 
The theory of an immediate physical act of God on the mind gives 
rise to as many questions as that of free agency. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the two men in the same means of grace. Why 
did the one believe ? The Holy Spirit inclined his mind to believe. 
Why did he not incline the mind of the other? He was not bound 
to do it to either, but he was sovereignly pleased to do it to one. 
Why was he pleased to do it to one and not to the other? He had 
a right to employ his influences as he pleased. Why and how sbould 
he have influenced one sufficiently, and the other insufficiently ?— 
I suppose I have asked enough ; and, perhaps, more than enough ; 
and my antagonist burns to ask me, ‘ Do you reply against God ?’ 
No ; God forbid : I only reply against your theory. * 

That the theory of an ‘immediate influence,’ is not of itself 
sufficient to account satisfactorily for conversion is evident from 
such passages as the following. Isa. Ixiv. 5: ‘Thou meetest him 
that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness, those that remember 
thee, in thy ways.’ The text implies that, the sinner is to come in 
the appointed means and ways to meet God: but the theory says 
that the sinner never will come to the ways of God, till firs¢ an 
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immediate agency goes, out of, and beyond, these ways, to meet 
and to bring the sinner. Again, Luke xi. 13: ‘ Your Heavenly 
Father will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’ The text 
implies that the sinner is to originate, in the presence of truth, 
the volition to ask for the Holy Spirit: but the theory says that no 
sinner ever will ask for the Spirit, unless the Spirit himself, by an 
immediate agency on his mind, first bring him to ask. 

vii. Nor is the theory of an immediate influence necessary 
to secure the honour of the Holy Spirit as the originator of con- 
version. Take a case already referred to, Rev. iii. 20: ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me.’ 
The sinner, here, is influenced by the illustrious Visitor’s knocking 
outside by the use of means. His attention is roused and fixed, 
and he rises to unbar the door. But does his voluntary rising to 
open the door destroy or diminish aught of the grace, benignity, 
or power of the august Stranger who came first to the door? 
Would the sinner have ever heard, risen, or opened the door, if the 
Stranger had not first come to knock ? From first to last, the Stranger 
at the door is the originator and perfecter of the whole process, 
though he does the whole by the use of appointed means. 

2. On the assertion that the Holy Spirit exerts a personal influ- 
ence, the Reviewer says, ‘ If we can understand this influence, as he 
has illustrated it by the personal influence of a son, or a friend, it 
can mean no more than the sinner’s own thought respecting the 
Holy Spirit; or his own feelings towards him; which thought or 
feeling is suggested by the Word, and must be resolved, after all, as 
an influence, power, or cause of action, into the general theory, that 
the “ Spirit is in the word.” ’ 

Expr. i. There is an energy, efficacy, or influence, in inspired 
truth which is not in any other truth. There are in the Apocrypha 
many truths about God, which are of great power and of great 
fitness to influence the mind of man. These truths, considered 
simply as truths, are as much truths as any found in Revelation: 
nevertheless we know of no grounds to expect that they would be 
employed to convert a man to Christ. There is, then, an intrinsic 
efficacy in revealed truth, which is not in any other truth. Whose 
efficacy, energy, or influence is that? It is evidently something 
Divine. It is the efficacy of the Divine Spirit, who exercises a 
personal agency in applying it, in the forms of truth, to the mind 
of man. This Divine efficacy or power is something in the word, 
and not added to it; for the agency of the Spirit, in employing or 
applying it, adds nothing to it. 

li. This influence of the Spirit in the word does not resolve 
itself into the thought or feeling of the sinner in reference to the 
Spirit. This ‘thought’ of the sinner is only one of the grounds 
on which the Holy Spirit acts in changing his mind. How came 
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the sinner by that ‘thought’ or ‘feeling ? Even on this showing, 
some truth about the Spirit must have been in contact with that 
mind before that ‘ thought’ or ‘feeling’ was produced. It will be 
granted that, as a sinner will not believe in him of whom he has 
not heard, so we have no grounds to expect that he will be con- 
verted by one of whom he has not heard. This is universally 
acknowledged in the relations between natural and revealed theology, 
since no man will be influenced by miracles, who has not a previous 
‘thought’ or ‘feeling’ about God. 

IV. The theory falling short of the grandeur and majesty of the 
doctrine of the Scripture. 

1. The Reviewer says, ‘ We cannot avoid the conviction that the 
author falls short of the grandeur and majesty of the doctrine of 
the Scripture.’ 

Expt. i. Such are my conceptions of the amplitude and glory of 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, that, as an act of homage to that 
Blessed Comforter, I am disposed to plead guilty to this charge, as 
before that Spirit, but not before my Reviewer and readers. In my 
own mind, my views of that great doctrine lead rather to panto- 
pheumatism, than to apneumatism. I wrote the book to try to 
show that there are yet, in revelation, great truths about the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, which wait to be developed by the progress of 
intellectual liberty in theological science, and by the beneficent 


activities of the Christian church. The thoughts that, ere long, on. 


higher forms than this world can supply, I shall be able to study 
and comprehend the boundless influence of the atonement of Christ 
in the universe, and the all-pervading power of the Holy Spirit in 
all God’s moral works, are thoughts that make heaven sweet to me. 
At present, justice to myself requires me to state that, the first 
Chapter in my book was written to express my oppressive conscious- 
ness of inadequacy to the great work on which I was entering. 
I will venture to transcribe one sentence from page 3: ‘It would 
be presumptuous to suppress the private conviction, and it would be 
affectation to withhold the public avowal, of the inscrutableness of 
the subject, whose products are in the splendour of light, but whose 
processes are in an unfathomable abyss of darkness: while the vast 
dimensions of its sphere, the impenetrable intricacies of its com- 
binations, and the momentous dangers incident to speculations in 
it, would make a mind of the boldest wing flutter and cower with 
dismay.’ 

ii. ‘ We would urge with most respectful earnestness that there 
is another truth—respecting the power that worketh within us, which 
we regret to find slighted.’ ' 

Expt. To this charge or implication, I plead, with all the bold- 
ness and energy of a conscience void of offence, not guilty. My 
Reviewer himself has acquitted me of such a charge. He has done 
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me the justice to say that my work has undertaken to ‘ free this 
doctrine from mystic and unphilosophical associations’-—that as to 
the agency of the Holy Spirit my ‘ great aim is to keep that agency 
in view; to press it on men’s thoughts; to free it from what I 
conceive to be misconception; and to encourage the church in 
co-operating with it, &c. page 406. 

But on this charge, ‘if our heart condemn us not, God is greater 
than our hearts, and knoweth all things.’ I bend my knees, there- 
fore, before the Eternal Spirit and say, ‘O Lord, thou knowest 
thy servant’—thou knowest that I did not intend to grieve or to 
slight thee—thou knowest that I did not write one page of that work 
without prayer to thee to guide me into all truth—thou knowest 
that my whole effort was undertaken, to bring the church, and to 
bring the whole world to glorify thy power and grace, and to 
awaken all Christians to a full sense of the fact that they were now 
living in the last dispensation for converting the world.’ 


T. W. J. 
Coward College, Dec. 16th, 1846. 


HARE’S MISSION OF THE COMFORTER.* 


Ir has been the happy lot of our native land, and of its universal 
church—for in this point at least all British Christians have been 
as one—never to be without defenders of the truth, who have been 
qualified for their high office no less by the gifts of God’s provi- 
dence than by the graces of his Spirit ; from whose minds the rays 
of light have shone forth as brightly as the flames of zeal have burnt 
warmly in their hearts ; and whose stores of varied learning, instead 
of intoxicating them with the spirit of a proud rationalism, have 
prepared them to show, to the conviction of those who boast of 
knowledge without faith, and to the shame of those who pride them- 
selves on having faith without knowledge,—that all true philosophy 
and science have their centre in revelation, and can be made to 
yield the richest tribute to the truth as it is in Jesus. To enume- 
rate the list of these true successors of the apostle Paul would be 
to cover our page with names familiar to our readers as household 
words,—names of Reformers, and Puritans, and Nonconformists, 
and divines of all denominations, from the time of Wycliffe, and 
even earlier, down to the present day. Interesting as such an 


* The Mission of the Comforter, and other Sermons, with Notes. By 
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enumeration would be, were it not superfluous, it is to us far more 
interesting to mark the fact, that the race of such men has. not 
become extinct in our own age, and that their efforts are taking such 
a direction that they promise to be something more than gleaners 
im the field from which their predecessors have reaped so rich a 
harvest. 

The history of the church testifies, as plainly as the history of the 
world, to that mysterious dispensation of the Governor of both, 
whieh forbids our recognising a state of perfection in any period, 
until: the last triumph of truth and right shall have arrived. Talk 
of finality in theology! It will only be attained when we shall 
know even as also we are known. The truth contained in the Bible 
is indeed perfect, final, unalterable. But to no age has it yet been 
granted to fashion its theology to the exact measure of that truth, 
far less to have it perfectly quickened with its living spirit. The 
theology of an age will always vary according to the temper in 
which the sacred oracles are approached ; whether it be the temper 
of criticism, of rationalism, or of spiritualism, These—and we trust 
we need hardly state that we use the terms in their scientific, and 
not in their popular sense—these states of mind, simple or com- 
bined, have given a complexion to all the theology which has ever 
existed. The excess of each—like all excess,—is alike fatal: criticism 
alone will give the ‘ belief of devils ;’ rationalism alone, as we know 
by many a fearful example, threatens the foundations of all belief; 
spiritualism alone makes the dreaming, useless mystic, who worships 
the phantasms of his own brain. But where is the golden mean 
which may be pointed to, as in happy contrast with these extremes ? 
Has it been yet attained? If not, on which side of it are we 
erring? How can we hope, how shall we strive, to counteract the 
error and to hit the mark ? 

That on this very point opinions are now most grievously 
unsettled, is a fact which can no longer be concealed; nor have 
the lovers of truth any interest in concealing it. The momentous 
considerations arising out of this fact extend over too wide a field 
for eee discussion ; but we have referred to the subject because 
‘we feel that in this point of view alone can we do justice to the 
spirit in which the volumes before us are conceived. And, indeed, 
though we feel compelled to wait for a better opportunity to engage 
in the full discussion of the subject, we see no reason for withhold- 
ing our brief and simple confession of faith; which is to this 
effect :—that we possess, on the whole, a form of sound doctrine, 
but that it needs to be qnickened with more of a living Spirit—that 
our theology would not be injured, if we were to pay somewhat less 
attention to the subtle niceties respecting minute pomts of doctrine, 
which were first invented by the sophistic spirit of the later Greeks, 
and have been too readily accepted as the battle words of modern 
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parties :—that, while we justly rejoice in the triumphs of criticism, 
we are not free from the danger of fostering the critical spirit, till 
‘we fritter away the great scope and meaning of the Christian 
system among separate truths and texts, which, taken out of their 
connexion with the whole, are truths no longer:—in a word, that 
we want more spiritualism in our theology, more spirituality'm our 
religion ; ‘for the letter”—and Paul is speaking of the New Cove- 
nant,* ‘the letter killeth, but the Sprxit giveth life.’ 
In the principles which we have thus imperfectly glanced at, we are 
firmly convinced, will alone be found that safety which can never 
be secured within the defences of a cold, dead orthodoxy; to them 
we look for a successful resistance to the danger threatened by 
that movement of opinion to which we have referred; and we 
deem it a hopeful sign of the present age, that these principles are 
set forth in the high places of mind, by men who possess not ouly 
the power of the preacher to enforce them, but the ability of the 
scholar to illustrate and defend them. Of this we havea bright 
example in the volumes now before us; and we cannot but feel 
most thankful, that, while a Pusey is still permitted to preach at 
Oxford, the voice of a Hare is lifted up before the sister University. 
We have left ourselves less space than we could have wished, to 
speak of the personal claims of Archdeacon Hare upon our respect- 
ful attention. And yet, to those who know him and have read his 
works, any eulogy of ours would appear feeble and inadequate; 
while to those who are ignorant of his merits, we could not wish 
for him a better introduction than these volumes will supply. 
But, for the information of the latter class of our readers, it is but 
fair that we should say a few words about our author. He is one 
of the few men to whom has been granted the happy lot of attain- 
ing to the highest eminence in two of the most important branches 
of learning, and the still greater distinetion of devoting to the 
cause of religious learning the maturity of those powers which 
had already been exercised with the highest success upon secular 
scholarship. In conjunction with Bishop Thirlwall, to whom he is 
not at all inferior in learning, he was the leader of that revival: of 
English scholarship which took its rise in the just appreciation of 
the labours of our Teutonic brethren, and the epoch of which was 
marked by the translation of Niebuhr’s History of Rome; and, by a 
remarkable coincidence, he who contributed so much to the introduc- 
tion of German scholarship among us, presents us, in the second of 
these volumes, with the best account of German theology which has 
yet appeared in England: nay, further, he who, for translating Nie- 
uhr, incurred the charge—long since consigned to oblivion and con- 
tempt—of a mischievous scepticism in history, has demonstrated the 
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absurdity of the charge, which certain people are so ready to fasten 
on all who will not chime in with their ignorant and sweeping abuse 
of German divines, of a dangerous rationalism in theology. Of 
Archdeacon Hare’s former works in the department of philosophy 
and religion, we need only say, that the ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ which 
are the joint production of his lamented brother and himself, are 
full of the richest and most suggestive thoughts ; that his ‘ Parish 
Sermons’ are scarcely inferior in simplicity of style, and are even 
superior in richness of matter, to his brother’s ‘ Village Sermons,’ 
which were so justly and generally admired ; and, above all, that 
his volume of more elaborate discourses, entitled ‘The Victory of 
Faith, and other Sermons,’ deserves to rank, with the volumes now 
before us, by the side of the very best productions of their class. 
It is but a slight addition to this well-deserved praise to say that 
Mr. Hare is one of the very best writers of pure English, in a day 
when our language seems in danger of being supplanted by the 
American. Our introduction of our author to our readers would, 
however, be unpardonably incomplete, did we not name him as 
one of the most cherished associates of Arnold during his life, and 
one of those faithful friends who have so nobly done justice to his 
memory since his death.* 

But it is time for us to turn from the author to his work, in 
which that topic, which we believe to demand the most carnest 
attention of Christian teachers, as always, so especially now—we 
mean the great doctrine of spiritual influence—is treated in a 
manner which would command admiration at any time, but which 
is likely to be peculiarly useful in the present state of religious 
opinion among us. 

We are no advocates for the dependence of theology on philo- 
ag but yet, we doubt whether, of all the sciences which are 
the handmaids of theology, there is one so serviceable to her as a 
sound philosophy ; and, if the two sciences arc to be connected at 
all_—and to avoid connecting them seems, from the history of 
both, to be impossible,—it is assuredly only from a spiritual 
philosophy that we can hope for any aid to a spiritual theology. 
We cannot, therefore, but augur well for an author who addresses 
himself to his task in the spirit manifested in the following 
dedication :—‘To the honoured memory of Samvuret Taytor 
CorrripGe, the Christian philosopher, who through dark and 
winding paths of speculation was led to the light, in order that 
others by his guidance might reach that light, without passing 
through the darkness, these sermons on the work of the Spirit are 
dedicated with deep thankfulness and reverence by one of the 


* See various passages in Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, and Hare's 
Preface to the posthumous third volume of Arnold's History of Rome. 
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many pupils whom his writings have helpt to discern the sacred 
concord and unity of human and Divine truth.’ es 

The foregoing Dedication sounds the key-note of the whole 
work. We should, however, do injustice, both to our author and 
to our own convictions of the importance which the question 
respecting the connexion of philosophy and theology has now 
assumed, if we allowed it to stand in our pages unaccompanied by 
the following explanation of its meaning : 


‘Of recent English writers, the one with whose sanction [ have chiefly 
desired, whenever I could, to strengthen my opinions, is the great religious 
philosopher to whom the mind of our generation in England owes more 
than to any other man. My gratitude to him I have endeavoured to ex- 
press by dedicating the following Sermons to his memory: and the offering 
is so far at least appropriate, in that the main work of his life was to spi- 
ritualize, not only our philosophy, but our theology, to raise them both 
above the empiricism into which they had long been dwindling, and to set 
them free from the technical trammels of logical systems. Whether he is 
as much studied by the genial young men of the present day, as he was 
twenty or thirty years ago, [ have no adequate means of judging: but our 
theological literature teems with errours, such as could hardly have been 
committed by persons whose minds had been disciplined by his philosophi- 
cal method, and had rightly appropriated his principles. So far too as my 
observation has extended, the third and fourth volumes of his Remains, 
though they were hailed with delight by Arnold on their first appearance, 
have not yet produced their proper effect on the intellect of the age. It 
may be that the rich store of profound and beautiful thought contained in 
them has been weighed down, from being mixt with a few opinions on 
points of Biblical criticism, likely to be very offensive to persons who know 
nothing about the history of the Canon. Some of these opinions, to which 
Coleridge himself ascribed a good deal of importance, seem to me of little 
worth; some to be decidedly erroneous. Philological criticism, indeed all 
matters requiring a laborious and accurate investigation of details, were 
alien from the bent and habits of his mind: and his exegetical studies, 
such as they were, took place at a period when he had lite better than the 
meagre Rationalism of Eichhorn and Bertholdt to help him. Of the opi- 
nions which he imbibed from them, some abode with him through life. 
These however, along with every thing else that can justly be objected to in 
the Remains, do not form a twentieth part of the whole, and may easily be 
separated from the remainder. Nor do they detract in any way from the 
sterling sense, the clear and farsighted discernment, the power of tracing 
principles in their remotest operations, and of referring all things to their 
first principles, which are manifested in almost every page, and from which 
we might learn so much. There may be some indeed, who fancy that 
Coleridge's day is gone by, and that we have advanced beyond him. I have 
seen him numbered, along with other persons who would have been no less 
surprised at their position and company, among the pioneers who prepared 
the way for our new theological school. This fathering of Tractarianism, 
as it is termed, upon Coleridge, well deserves to rank beside the folly which 
would father Rationalism upon Luther. Coleridge’s far-reaching vision did 
indeed discern the best part of the speculative truths which our new school 
has laid hold on and exaggerated and perverted. But in Coleridge's field 
of view they were comprised along with the complemental truths which 
limit them, and in their conjunction and co-ordination with which alone 
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they retain the beneficent power of truth. He saw what our modern theo- 
logians see, though it was latent from the vulgar eyes in his days; but he 
also saw what they do not see, what they have closed their eyes on; and he 
saw far beyond thein, because he saw things in their universal principles 
and laws.’ —Preface, pp. xiii.—xv. 


And here, perhaps, more conveniently than at any other part of 
our remarks, we may give a brief statement of the contents and 
object of these volumes, of which the Sermons on ‘The Mission of 
the Comforter’ scarcely fill a quarter. Of his object, as of his 
spirit, we will allow our author to speak for himself. 


‘ The five Sermons at the beginning of this volume on the Mission of the 
Comforter were preacht before the University of Cambridge in March 1840. 
My original intention was to point out, in the concluding Sermon, how the 
work of the Comforter in all its parts is fulfilled by Lis taking of the things 
of Christ, and shewing them to us. But to treat this subject adequately, it 
would have been requisite to shew how Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, 
and as the Reconciler of man to God, is, and ever has been, and ever must 
be, the one Principle and Source of all life and of all light, both collectively 
and individually, in His Church; and such a theme was far too vast for a 
single sermon. Indeed, beside the inexhaustible fulness of this truth, when 
contemplated in itself ideally, and in its relations to the fallen state of man, 
and to the history of the Church, the exposition of it would have led to a 
considexation of those notions of Christ's personality, which regard Him as 
the mere Jounder of a system, whether moral, or philosophical, or religi- 
ous, and place Him at the head of it, but leave the system to work itself 
out through the impulse it originally received. This would have superin- 
duced an examination of the most recent form of Socinianism, the Straus- 
sian, which, after denying the Son and the Spirit, has ended by denying the 
Father also, and has rolled out of the chaos of Pantheism into the blank 
abyss of Atheism. To contend against and to exterminate this primary 
errour, under all its forms, by the assertion of the divine personality of 
Christ, of the redemption and reconciliation He has wrought for mankind, 
and of His abiding presence in His Church through the Spirit glorifying 
Him, and to establish these primary truths on irrefragable grounds, philo- 
logical, historical, and philosophical, as well as theological, is the great 
work of our age: and all who are striving for the truth are brioging their 
contributions of one kind or other for the erection of this heavenly temple. 
It would be a blessed reward if anything in these volumes may in any way 
forward the carrying on of this work. 

‘The other Sermons, which follow those on the Mission of the Comforter, 
were preacht on various public oceasions, but seemed not illsuited for a 
place in the same volume, their object being to set forth some part or other 
of the character and office of the Church,—her destination to be the Light 
of the World, her Unity, her educational and missionary charge, and that 
which is to be the outward fulfilment and manifestation of Christ's redemp- 
tion, and of the indwelling of the Spirit, the walk of good works. 

‘ To these Sermons, mainly to those on the work of the Comforter, [ have 
appended a body of Notes, which has swelled out far beyond my expectation. 
Several questions of theological and ethical interest having been toucht 
on in the Sermons, as alone they could be there, cursorily and generally, I 
wisht to support the opinion exprest by more definite arguments po i by 
the authority of wiser men. As there is so much difficulty and obscurit; 
in the brief pregnant verses, in which our Lord declares the threefold work 
of the Comforter, I thought it might be useful to give a sketch of the man- 
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nor in which those verses have been interpreted by the chief divines in the 
various ages of the Church, and that, if this sketch were illustrated by ex- 
tracts from those divines, it might aid the theological student in forming 
an estimate of the kind of light he is to expect from the principal periods 
in the history ot theology. For while the revived study of the + ms of 
earlier ages, if carried on critically, with a discernment of that which each 
age had to effect towards the progressive unfolding of the truth), in its 
world-embracing height and depth and: breadth and fulness, cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial; on the other hand, if, as we have seen happen 
in several instances, the end of this study is merely to make us repeat. by 
rote what was said in the fourth century, or -in the fourteenth, instead of 
becoming wiser, we shall become foolisher. Tven the swallow's twitterand 
the sparrow’s chirp are pleasanter than the finest notes of the mocking-bird. 
So the merest truisms of our own age are better than the truths of former 
ages, unless these have been duly appropriated and assimilated to the body 
of our thoughts. Our intellectual food also, if it is to nourish and ‘strengthen 
us, must be thoroughly digested. They who complain of this, and call it 
presumption if we exercise our understanding on the lessons handed down 
to us, and do not receive them implicitly in reliance on the wisdom of our 
teachers, might as reasonably call it presumption in us that we do not 
swallow our food, without allowing our audacious teeth to masticate it, and 
the gastric process to separate the nutritive part from the exeremental. 
For such an unreasonable spurious humility there is but one natural home. 
They who swallow the theology of the Fathers, or of the middle ages, in the 
gross, find themselves out of place in a Protestant church ; and while they 
wish to revive the Church of the middle ages, and confound faith with cre- 
dulity, they are just fitted for the surrender of their reason and conscience 
to the arbitrary mandates of the Papacy.’—Preface, pp. vii—x. 


Of the Sermons, we shall presently speak more at length; but 
first, we must say a few words respecting the notes, which occupy 
the whole of the second and larger volume, and to which our 
limits make it, of course, impossible for us to do justice. We will, 
therefore, only say, that while they prove that the author well 
knows how to bring his high scholarship to bear upon theology, 
they also show that he has studied ecclesiastical as deeply as 
classical antiquity, and that he is as intimately acquainted with the 
theology of Germany as he is with her philology. Indeed, it is his 
noble ambition to act as a guide over this dangerous field, in 
which many a man has incurred (and not always unjustly), the 
charge of being a fool, or something worse, for rushing in where 
those who, for their reputation in the church, are angels, fear to 
tread: though it might be wiser in them, and safer for their 
weaker brethren, if they would take courage to explore this field, 
and set up landmarks for those who, in spite of all their warnings, 
are foolish, or curious, or inquiring enough still to rush into it. 
We rejoice that our author has ventured to discharge this important 
service, 


‘ Another object which I have kept in view more or less, while collecting 
the materials for the Notes, has been to furnish the theological student with 
a few hints or guideposts, so to say, when he enters into the region of 
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German theology; which many are wont to regard as a vast wilderness 
peopled with “ Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire.” ‘That the views 
conveyed in Mr. Rose’s denunciation were utterly erroneous, we were taught 
in some measure by Dr. Pusey in his answers, the most valuable theolo- 
gically of his writings. Ignorance however has not been silenced, and, 
when it is maledicent, is sure to find a credulous auditory ; and thus even 
Mr. Dewar's worthless book is quoted and extolled as an authority. That 
there is an enormous mass of evil, of shallow presumption, of ostentatious 
folly, of wild extravagance, in the German theology of the last half century, 
Ihave no disposition to deny: but at the same time they who know what 
has really been going on in Germany since the publication of Kant’s great 
work, must also know that in Germany the mighty intellectual war of 
Christendom has been waged, and is now going on. If the host of evil has 
become subtiler and more audacious, the army of the faith has also become 
much stronger; and able champions of the truth are continually raised up, 
who defend the truth, not by shutting their eyes to its difficulties, and 
hooting at its adversaries, but by calmly refuting those adversaries, and 
solving the difficulties, with the help of weapons derived from a higher 
philology and philosophy. In the wish of introdvcing some of these better 
German divines to the English reader, I have availed myself of such oppor- 
tunities as occurred for inserting extracts from them, many of which, I 
trust, will be found to justify the foregoing commendation.’ — Preface, 
pp. Xii. xiii. 


But it must not be supposed that the author is one of those 
students who emulate the votarics of fashion in their search of 
novelty, and in whose judgment, the last writer on a subject is 
therefore the best. He does not permit the German theologians 
of the nineteenth century to usurp the throne of the English 
divines of the seventeenth, much less the still greater authority of 
the Reformers of the sixteenth. With Luther especially, he shows 
that he has the most profound acquaintance ; and onc of the most 
valuable of the Notes is occupied with a triumphant vindication of 
the character of the Apostle of Protestantism. 

The five Sermons on the ‘ Mission of the Comforter’ are of 
course founded on those memorable words in our Saviour’s last 
discourse to his disciples before his death :—‘ Nevertheless I tell 
you the truth ; it is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, 
I will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove 
{or, rather, convince] the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment: of sin, because they believe not on me; of right- 
eousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more; of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.’ (John 
xvi. 7—12.) 

The interpretation which Mr. Hare puts upon these words is 
that beautifully simple and natural one, which would at once 
occur to every reader but for the unfortunate use of the word 
reprove in the authorised version instead of convince; and we 
regret that our space compels us to pass over the conclusive argu- 
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ment by which, in his second sermon, he establishes the supe- 
riority of the latter translation. In the eternal counsels of God, 
the office assigned to the Son on earth, was only the introduction 
of that dispensation which has its foundation in his atoning sacri- 
fice: its completion is the office of the Holy Spirit; and thus the 
dispensation itself becomes the dispensation of the Spirit. And, 
therefore, if we may be permitted, for the sake of clearness, to 
use so familiar an expression, the one of these sacred personages 
must remove from this earth to make room for the operations of 
the other. ‘It is for your advantage that I go away ; for unless I 
go away, the Comforter will not come to you; but if I depart, 
I will send him to you.’ It is he that must bring home to the 
hearts of men the convictions on which depend their acceptance 
and personal application of the redemption wrought out for them : 
the conviction of their own sinfulness ; of the righteousness which 
is unto all and upon all them that believe; of the great and final 
judgment, the anticipation of which will realise to them these 
solemn truths. The several portions of this interpretation are 
most admirably developed in the five sermons, the subjects of 
which are—‘ The Expediency of Christ’s Departure,’—‘ The Con- 
viction of Sin,—‘The Conviction of Righteousness,’—‘ The Con- 
viction of Judgment,’ and, as a summary of the whole,—‘ The 
Threefold Conviction of the Comforter.” We almost despair of 
giving even a moderate specimen of the richness of theology, and 
the beauties of style, which our author displays in the treatment of 
these several branches of his subject. 

At the commencement of the first sermon, we meet with a 
beautiful description of the blissfulness of the disciples’ intercourse 
with their Lord, which we must, however, forbear to quote, in 
order to pass on to the equally beautiful passage in which the 
reasons for the expediency of our Lord’s departure are assigned. 


‘But how could this possibly be? How could it be for the good of the 
disciples, that Jesus should go away from them, and leave them to them- 
selves? He had been everything to them. He had raised them out of the 
ignorance, to which they were born. He had taught them to know and to 
worship God, as God had never been known and worshipt by man,—to 
know him as the God of love, and to worship Him in spirit and in truth, 
He had fed them with the twofold bread of earthly and of heavenly life. 
He had been their Guide, their Teacher, their Guardian, their ever-present, 
all-sufficient Friend. All their hopes, all their trust, all their thoughts, all 
their’ affections, all their desires, were bound up in Him. How could it be 
for their advantage, that He should go away and leave them? Let us con- 
sider whether there is anything in the ordinary relations of human life, 
which can help us to understand this. If we look through those relations, 
the one nearest akin to that in which the disciples stood to their Master, is 
plainly that which was just now compared with it, between children and 
their parents. He had been everything to them, as parents are to their 
children ; and they had lookt to Him, and trusted in Him, had cast all their 
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cares upon Him, as children, without taking thought for themselves, trust- 
fully cast all their cares upon their parents. Now, according to the divinely 
constituted order of the world, the time, we know, will come for all children, 
when their entire dependence and reliance upon their parents must cease. 
The time comes, when they must pass from under the eye of their parents, 
and must walk alone. And it is expedient for them that it should be so. 
As it is expedient for children, that at first they should be carried in the 
arms of their mothers, and that then they should walk in leading-strings, 
or with some other like support, and so should Jearn by little and little to 
walk alone, and that for a long time they should do everything in strict 
obedience, as though they had no will of their own, according to the com- 
mands of their parents, so on the other hand, as they advance toward years 
of discretion, is it expedieut that the human helps, on which they have 
been accustomed to lean wholly, should one by one be taken away from 
them. Constant watchfulness and direction are succeeded for a while by 
occasional watchfulness and directions; commands are superseded by 
counsel ; and after a time we no longer have even the counsel of our natural 
monitors, but are left to the exercise of our own judgment, and to the ad- 
vice of such friends as the course of lite may bring across our path. Such 
is the order which God has appointed for the life of man: and this order is 
expedient. We know that it must be so, seeing that He has ordained it; 
and we can perceive moreover why it is so. Not because it is the glory of 
man to have a will of his own, and to walk by the light of his own under- 
standing, beneath the supreme uncheckt sway of that will. A heathen 
indeed might say this, and might alledge strong grounds in favour of his 
assertion; though even he, if he desired to walk rightly and stedfastly, 
would have subordinated his own understanding and will to the manifesta- 
tions of a higher Understanding and a higher Will discernible in the insti- 
tutions and belief of his countrymen. But we have a revelation of the 
perfect Wisdom and perfect Will of God. An atmosphere of eternal ‘Truth 
compasses us about. We are born in the midst of it: we are taught to 
breathe it from our childhood: and the great aim and business of our lives 
should be to bring our understanding and our will into harmony with it, 
and to set them at one with it. Far assuredly is it from expedient that man 
should be left to the guidance of his own dimsighted understanding, and 
to the sway of his own headstrong will. But, as the reason why children 
are bound to obey their parents with a full implicit unswerving obedience 
is, that their parents for the time stand in the stead of God to them — 
whence we further perceive what is the only rightful limit to that obedience, 
namely, when the parent's command is plainly contrary to an express com- 
mandment of God,—as, I say, they who know of no father but an earthly 
one, must obey that earthly father, as the author, supporter, and guardian 
of their life,—so on the other hand, when they have been taught to look up 
to Him who has vouchsafed to call Himself our heavenly Father,—when 
they have been taught to see His love, and to know His will,—it is expe- 
dient for them that they should pass from under their complete subjection 
to their earthly father, in order that they may live more consciously and 
dutifully in the presence, beneath the eye, and under the law of their hea- 
venly Father. It is expedient for them that they should pass from under 
the immediate controul of their earthly parents, not in order that they may 
do their own will, but in order that they may do the will of God,—in order 
that the shadow may give place to the substance, the earthly type to the 
heavenly reality—in order that they may live more entirely by a longer- 
sighted further-reaching Faith. 

‘ Now the relation between the disciples and their Divine Master was 
like that between children and their parents in this among other things, 
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that it was a relation rather of sight than of faith ; or at least of faith which 
was wrapt up in sight, and which had not as yet unfolded itself into dis- 
tinct consciousness. The faith they had hitherto been called upon to cxer- 
cise, was not a faith in One who was absent, but in One who was always 
by their side, whom they saw with their eyes, and heard with their ears, and 
who was daily working visible wonders before them. Hence, their faith 
having never been trained to see Him when He was absent, and to trust in 
Him when he was far off, as soon as they were out of His sight, it failed. 
When He was upon the mount, they were unable through their unbelief to 
heal the boy who was possest by the evil spirit. When He was asleep, they 
were afraid lest the sea should swallow them up. And though they fancied 
that they loved Him above all things, though they fancied that nothing 
could ever tempt or drive them away from Him, that they could brave every 
danger, and bear every suffering, rather than forsake Him, yet, no sooner 
did the soldiers lay hold on Him, than they fled. Such was the weakness 
of their fancied strength: having never been tried, at the first trial it gave 
way. Moreover their relation to their Lord was like that between children 
and their parents in this also, that, as they had ever found a ready present 
help in Him for all their wants, He stood in the place of God to them, as a 
father stands to his child. It is true, He also was God. This however they 
knew not: they did not regard Him as God, but much more as a man, like, 
though far superior in power and wisdom, to themselves. Hence, as it 
is expedient that a child should rise from a visible to an invisible Object of 
faith, and that his obedience to an earthly should be transfigured into obe- 
dience to a heavenly Father, so was it expedient that the love and rever- 
ence which the disciples felt for their earthly Lord, should be transfigured 
into love and reverence for a heavenly Lord; for the same Lord, not for a 
different one. For the Comforter was to testify of Jesus, was to bring all 
things to their remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said to them, was to 
glorify Jesus, was to receive and shew them the things of Jesus. Still, 
though, when Jesus departed from them, they were not to go to a different 
Master,—though He‘who had been their Master hitherto was to continue 
their only Master unto the end, yet to them, in their eyes, He was to be 
different. He was no longer to be Jesus of Nazareth, but Christ the Eter- 
nal Son of God.’—Vol. i. pp. 6—10. 


The length of this quotation reminds us afresh of the difficuit 
under which we feel ourselves to labour in attempting even to cull 
samples of the beauties of this work. The remainder of. this 
sermon we must be content to commend to the perusal of our 
readers, and pass on to a passage in the second sermon, in which 
we have a powerful description of the work of the Spirit in con- 
vincing the world of sin. 


‘ To reprove the world of sin, 1 have said, 1s a work by no means worthy 
of the Spirit of God. But to convince the world of sin,—to produce a 
living and lively conviction of it,—to teach mankind what sin is,—to lay it 
bare under all its*masks,—to trace it through all the mazes of its web, and 
to light on it sitting in the midst thereof,—to shew it to man, not merely as it 
flashes forth ever and anon in the overt actions of his neighbours, but as it 
lies smouldering inextinguishably within his own bosom,—to give him a 
torch wherewith he may explore the dark chambers of his own heart,—to 
lead him into them, and to open his eyes so that he shall behold some of 
Sin’s countless brood erouching or gamboling in every corner,—to convince 
aman of sin in this way, by proving to him that it lies at the bottom of 
all his feelings, and blends with all his thoughts, that the bright-coloured 
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stones, with which he is so fond of decking himself out, and which he takes 
such delight in gazing at, are only so many bits of brittle worthless glass, 
and that what he deems to be stars are earthborn meteors, which merely 
glimmer for the moment they are falling ;—to convince the world of sin 
by shewing it how sin has tainted its heart, and flows through all its veins, 
and is mixt up with its lifeblood ;—this is a work which no earthly power 
can accomplish. No human teacher can do it. Conscience cannot do it. 
Law, in none of its forms, human or divine, can do it. Nay, the Gospel 
itself cannot do it. Although the word of God is the sword of the Spirit, 
yet, unless the Spirit of God draws forth that sword, it lies powerless in its 
sheath. Only when the Spirit of God wields it, is it quick and powerful, 
and sharper than a two-edyed sword, piercing to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, a discerner of the thoughts and purposes of the heart. 'There- 
fore, as the work of convincing the world of sin is one which nothing less 
than the Spirit of God can effect,—and which yet must be eftected 
thoroughly, if sin is to be driven out from the world,—our Saviour was 
mercifully pleased to send the Comforter to produce this conviction in 
mankind. 

‘ At first thought, indeed, when we hear that the Comforter was sent to 
convince the world of sin, we can hardly retrain from exclaiming, Of sin? 
What! can there ever have been a time in the history of the world, when 
the world needed that the Holy Spirit of God should come down from 
heaven, in order that it should be convinced of sin? Was there ever a 
time when man could cast his eyes east or west or north or south, without 
seeing hosts of sins swarming and buzzing around him in every quarter? 
when he could look at what his neighbours were doing, when he could look 
into his own heart, and not behold the very sight, which we read that God 
saw in the days of Noah, that the imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth? Was there ever a time when man needed a light from heaven, 
wherewith to discern that this world, which was made to be the house of 
God, and in which man was set to minister as the highpriest, by offering 
up continual sacrifices of devout thanksgiving and a reasonable obedience, 
had been converted by him, its apostate highpriest, into a den of thieves, 
in which Covetousness, and Lust, and Ambition, and Pride, and Gluttony, 
and Drunkenness, and Falsehood, and Envy, and Malice, and Cruelty, and 
Revenge, are ever holding their hellish revels? So at first thought one 
might exclaim: but a moment's reflexion will teach us that there has in- 
deed been such atime. Most true though it be, that never and nowhere 
has God left Himself without a Witness, to convince the world of sin, yet 
too often has that Witness been utterly unheeded ; too often has its voice 
been drowned, as the song of a lark would be by the roar of a millstream. 
The waters that are whirled round by the millwheel, cannot hear the lark 
singing to them from the heavens: nor can we, when we are tost and dasht 
about by the world’s never-resting wheel, hear the voice of the Witness that 
God has set for Himself in our hearts. ‘Therefore did God come and speak 
in the thunders of the Law from Sinai. He came and set up another Wit- 
ness for Himself, to convince the world of sin, an outward Witness, a Wit- 
ness that could not be paltered or tampered with, that could not be bribed 
or drugged or lulled, a Witness that spake in a voice plain, cold, mighty, 
all-pervading, and unquenchable as Death. Its voice was like the voice of 
Death ; and death was its sanction and its penalty. Yet, although God had 
sent this great Witness, to convince the world of sin, the world still con- 
tinued unconvinced. For why? Because the Law forbids the outward 
act, whereas the seat of sin is in the secret places of the heart. The Law 
says, Thou shalt not kill: but man will still hate. The Law says, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery: but man will still lust. The Law says, Zhou 
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shalt not steal: but man will still covet. The Law says, Thou shalt not 
bear fulse witness: but man will still lie and deceive. The Law, from its 
very nature, can hardly take cognizance of those evil desires, that concu- 
piscence in the heart, of which outward acts of sin are merely the issue and 
manifestations: and so long as the Law stands alone, so long as there is 
no heartsearching prophetic Witness to work along with it in convincing 
the world of sin, men will easily beguile themselves into believing that, 
what the Law does not expressly forbid, it allows. Moreover the Law 
works by fear ; not by that fear, which is a part of love, and which cannot 
be separated from it, the reverential fear of offending and paining Him 
whom we love—the fear which would endure any hardship, any suffering, 
rather than offend Him: not by this fear does the Law work, but by that 
base and cowardly fear, which is a part of selfishness, the fear of being 
punisht by Him, of whom we take no thought, except in that we fear Him. 
The Law therefore could not convince the world of sin, as sin, as a thing 
to be abhorred and shunned on account of its own hatefulness and godless- 
ness, but merely as a thing to be dreaded and avoided on account of the 
punishments attacht to it. So that, even after the Law had been delivered, 
there was still great need of another Witness, a Witness that could search 
the heart, and turn it inside out, and bring forward all the abominations 
contained in it,—a Witness too that should appeal, not to its selfish fears, 
but to every germ of good left in it, to its love, to its gratitude, to its pity, 
to its hope, to its more generous desires and aspirations,—a Witness that 
should pick up every little fragment of God’s image, still remaining 
in it, and should piece them all together, and make a new whole of 
them. Such was the Witness that the world needed; and such was the 
Witness that God in His infinite mercy sent, to convince the world of sin.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 39—43. 

But our space is exhausted; and it only remains for us most 
heartily to thank our author for his inestimable contribution to 
the advancement of sound theology and practical religion, and 
most earnestly to recommend our readers to ascertain for them- 
selves the value of the treasure. 


VE. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 
‘Thought it not robbery to be equal with God.’ —/( Authorised Version.) 
To the Editors. 


Wi. you allow me to make a few remarks upon this clause ? 

There appeared in the October number of your journal an exposi- 
tion of the whole passage from which this clause is detached,— 
written with much candour and ability, and reflecting much credit 
upon the ‘ Theological Student’ who claims its authorship. Such 
productions from such a quarter are of good omen for the rising 
church, and augur a sound theology for the coming generation. 
May these omens be multiplied, and this augury be fulfilled ! 

But though I thus cheerfully and thankfully recognise the 
general merit of that exposition, it appears to me that it failed 
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to give the correct interpretation of the above clause. Had the 
passage expounded been one of minor importance, or the journal 
in which it appeared one of small power or circumscribed influence, 
I should not have thought it worth while to notice this defect ; 
but an exposition of this cardinal text in The Biblical Review, 
should be a standard for students, and a bulwark against opponents. 
Here no error is trivial; least of all, an error in reference to the 
vital clause which heads this article. ; 

It appears to me that your contributor has failed in his exposi- 
tion of both the phrases of this clause. I will examine them in 
succession as briefly as I can to be clear. 

1. odx Gpraypoy jyjoaro. After very summarily but satisfac- 
torily exploding the disgraceful version (disgraceful either to their 
edhitkrabip or to their candour) which some have given of this 
passage,—‘he did not think of the robbery of, your contributor 
proceeds to give his own view of its meaning; translating the 
whole clause thus: ‘He did not esteem equality with God an 
object to be caught at ;’ or, as he himself explains it, ‘he did not 
at once appropriate the honours which naturally belonged to him, 
but emptied himself.’ But is it not clear that if ‘ equality with 
God? was an object that might be ‘caught at’ by Christ, it was at 
such a time not in his own possession, and could not possibly be 
his essential character and unalienable property? And what is 
meant by ‘at once appropriating the honours which naturally 
belonged to him?’ How could the honours which by nature 
(see on p. 256, in the same paper, remarks on the word ‘naturally’) 
belonged to him, ever be disappropriated ? On the other hand, if 
our Lord did not at once appropriate these honours, is it not plain 
that before the time of his so appropriating them they were not 
his, or at least not then in his possession? I need not pursue this 
farther ; but the writer of that paper will see, upon consideration, 
that his mode of representation might be taken to imply that for 
some period prior to his assumption of human nature our Lord was 
destitute of his ‘natural’ Divine honours, and delayed the re-appro- 
priation of them that so he might be able to redeem man. And yet, 
as it appears from the next few lines, these natural rights, or 
honours, of which at one time he was destitute, and with which at 
another time he was clothed, are the characteristics which, in union, 
constitute the nature of God. 

Whitby has given the same interpretation of this phrase, and 
has ‘endeavoured to establish its correctness by quoting some pas- 
sages from Heliodorus in which d&pzayya is used in a similar sense. 
But he has produced no evidence of ap7ayyés being so used ; and 
even if he had, such a sense here must be quite inadmissible. It 
is strange that his own examples did not convince him of this, in all 
of which dprayya is used to denote a thing not at present in pos- 
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session, but eagerly to be desired, and to be seized as soon as 
offered. And in each instance, too, the act of seizure is one of 
lust, and violence, and crime. Surely these are not to be illustra- 
tive examples in the present case. 

Macknight, in reference to this interpretation of Whitby’s, 
cites the judicious remarks of Pierce, as follows :—‘ Pierce affirms 
that dpzayyov, the word in the text, is used by no writer but 
St. Paul, and by him only in this place. And therefore, in the 
persuasion that the scoje of the passage requres dptayydv to have 
the same meaning with dpzayya, he translates or rather paraphrases 
the clause thus :—He was not eager or tenacious in retaining that 
likeness to God of which he was in possession. In support of this 
interpretation, he observes, that if anything future had been signi- 
fied here, the expression would have been éceo@ae and not etvat. 
He also observes that the apostle is not cautioning the Philippians 
against coveting what they were not in possession of, but exhorting 
them, after the example of Christ, to give up for the benefit of 
others what they were in possession of, or had aright to. These 
observations, which are very just, prove that dpmayyov cannot, as 
Whitby contends, denote a thing to be seized as desirable; for 
Christ being in possession of the form of God, if the being equal 
with God is the same with possessing the form of God, he could 
with no propriety be said éo seize, or even tu covet, the being equal 
with God. Pierce, therefore, is of opinion, that aép7aypov signifies 
a prey, or something a!ready in one’s possession and which he is 
eager in retaining—and translates as above.’ 

And I confess I like this translation of Pierce’s very much; 
though I am not Grecian enough to decide whether it is admissible 
or not. Macknight objects to it; urging that adp7aypds signifies, 
according to the laws of etymology, as Scapula has it, psa 
rapiendi activ. Undoubtedly it does; yet we know that many 
nouns which properly signify an action, come afterwards to signif: 
the effect of that action. As for the examples cited by Whitby, 
and which, both Pierce and Macknight seem to think, have some 
bearing upon the subject, they are plainly quite beside the ques- 
tion, and make neither for Pierce’s interpretation nor against it. 
They merely prove a particular sense of dpvayya, but one in no way 
apposite to this place. 

But, if Pierce’s sense be rejected, there yet remains the one 
given in our translation. Your contributor, indeed, rejects this 
with few words, but I doubt if upon very conclusive reasons. The 
main question with me is, Is this the translation of the Greek ? 
If it is, | think I shall be able to show that there is not in these 
words the mere repetition of the idea of the preceding clause, which 
your contributor supposes. Here again, my acquaintance with 
the Greek language is not sufficiently extensive or precise to enable 
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me to come to any settled or confident conclusion. The decision 
between this translation and that last instanced I take to be a very 
nice point, but hope some day to see it finally settled. But yet, 
though I prefer Pierce’s translation to any other, from its 
general doctrinal fitness, and its adaptation to the scope and spirit 
of the whole passage, the authorised version seems to me to be the 
simplest and most unexceptionable rendering of the Greek. And 
the following, which I have found in the Assembly’s Commentary 
in loco, seems much to favour it. ‘In the Syrian Ritual,—when 
Christ came to John to be baptized of him, John answereth— 
Od dvvayar dprd¢ew,—I cannot take upon me what 
does not belong to me.’ 

2. I now come to the other phrase of the clause—ro eiva: iva Oc, 
understood by your contributor to refer to Christ’s equality of nature 
with God; in other words, to his essential Godhead. But if this be so, 
how can it be said that he did not regard this equality as dpwaypds ? 
Both your contributor’s sense of this word and Pierce’s must then 
be untenable, since Christ’s essential Godhead could never be 
unappropriated, or unretained. To lay this aside was, even for 
him, impossible. Action he might surcease ; but essence to inter- 
mit were to destroy. And if we try the authorised version with 
the same sense, we are stopped by a difficulty as great, though of 
a different kind. ‘Being in the form (i. ¢. nature) of God, he 
thought it no robbery to be essentially equal with God.’ What 
inane, intolerable tautology is this ! 

This sense, then, is impossible. We find the right one in that 
of Whitby, which your contributor has rejected in a way (he must 
allow me to say) not at all satisfactory. What if toos does 
mean, ordinarily, equal; is that a certain proof that ica cannot 
mean like, that it must mean absolutely equal to? Par in Latin 
means absolutely equal; ‘equal in magmtude, or quantity, or 
strength, or number, or time, or weight ;’ yet pariter often means 
no more than like as. Besides, Whitby has given evidence: that 
evidence should have been examined before his interpretation was 
rejected. Whitby proves by a great number of citations, that in 
the Septuagint toa means ‘as’ or ‘like as:’ e. gy. Job v. 14, 
toa voxti, as in the night; Job x. 10, ica rup@, like cheese ; Job 
xxiv. 20, ica vd, like a tree; Job xi. 12, toa dv epnutrn, like a 
wild ass colt. These are a few of the examples he gives; and to 
them may be added, Il. v. 70, 71. érpepe dia toa 
TEKETOL. 

These examples are, I imagine, sufficient to prove that the 
adverb ica does not signify essential equality, or equality of nature, 
but identity or similarity of circumstances. Indeed, it seems hard 
to conceive how any adverb could have the former meaning. An 
adverb does not tell what a thing is, but how it is. It is its 
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office to describe circumstances of being or action. If the apostle 
had intended to use toos in such a way as to indicate Christ’s 
essential equality with the Father, he would undoubtedly have 
employed it as an adjective, in the same manner as St. John does, 
ch. v. 18, éavroy TG Oeg. “Ia is, in fact, equivalent to 
xara toa, and means ‘in the same circumstances as.’ In the clause 
under discussion, it may well be translated, ‘in the position of.’ 

Now, I apprehend, we have arrived at something like the force 
of the clause. With Pierce’s sense of the first part, we may 
explain it thus: ‘did not think his position as God so high a delight 
(or perhaps so all-engrossing a delight, as a prey is all-engrossing to 
him who has taken it) as to retain it.’ Taking the authorised 
version of the former part, we shall have a sense like this: ‘did 
not think his position (his prerogatives and rule) as God more 
than his due.’ 

Kither sense is good. I leave others to decide between them. 


IdxwBos 6 Iwavyov. 


1].—2 iii. 13—18. 
To the Editor. 


‘ ANOTHER correspondent’ having made some observations upon 
my rendering and interpretation of 2 Cor. iii. 13—18, (see Biblical 
Review, September,) which call for a reply, I am compelled, very 
reluctantly, to trespass once more upon the space of your valuable 
journal. I will be as brief as the many points of discussion will 
allow me to be. 

I would observe, in limine, that I am very happy to be exempted 
from what your correspondent truly calls ‘ the questionable honour 
of proposing what is altogether novel.’ Novelties in doctrine, 
must, I think, be false, and a real novelty in rendering, though _ 
no means necessarily false, is, at any rate, very ‘questionable.’ It 
gives me great gratification to learn that so high an ame as 
Granville Penn, has sanctioned the view which I have taken. Iam 
one surprised that a rendering not in itself unusual or remote, 
and so necessary to the congruity of the apostle’s discourse, should 
be so little known, that, after searching all commentaries and 
theological tractates within my reach, old and new, I could discover 
no trace of it. This fact alone led me for a considerable time 
strongly to suspect its correctness. 

But your correspondent objects to the view which I give of the 
connexion between verses 13, 14, and asks, ‘ Was it then only in 
appearance that there was a veil on Moses’ face? Certainly not; 
the reality of the veil on Moses’ face is distinctly implied in my 
exposition, and could scarcely, I should think, be doabesd of. But 
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your correspondent means to ask, I suppose, whether the Mosaic 
institutions were not really veiled from the apprehension of the 
children of Israel. Let me ask in return, whether the devout, 
sincerely seeking Israelite, could not, ‘ by looking intently,’ discover 
‘the end,’ the meaning, ‘ of that which is done away ” 

Your correspondent appears to imagine that the veil of Moses’ 
face corresponds to the types and shadows of the Mosaic economy. 
In that case, what are we to understand by Moses’ face itself? The 
hidden and essential glory, the glory of the Godhead, of God in 
Christ, which lay beneath these types and shadows? ‘To this your 
correspondent’s consistency must say, ‘ Yes,’ while his feelings and 
theological convictions will answer, ‘No.’ If such were indeed the 
glory of Moses’ face, how can it be said to be done away, tiv 
katapyouperny ? It would then be identified with the ‘ glory of the 
Lord.’ 

These types aud shadows, as was sufficiently shown in my paper, 
are themselves the face of Moses, and not the veil which was upon 
his face. The Mosaic institute was made up of these types and 
shadows ; they are kal oxlat tov oxla TOY 
peAAdvtwv ayadGr, faint reflections of the glory of the Godhead, 
and of the coming Gospel dispensation; just as in Moses’ face 
was faintly reflected that glory, the effulgence of which we behold 
in the face of Christ. ‘They are, then, the face, the glory, not the 
veil. The veil consisted in unbelief and hardness of heart. That 
was an ‘imperfect revelation,’ indeed, but the emblem of its 
imperfection is not the veil, but the inferior glory of Moses’ face, 
now done away by the glory of Christ. Hence the apostle calls 
the former tiv Katapyoupevny. 

Thus far I have (briefly, but, I hope, sufficiently,) defended my 
own view. Let me uow more particularly examine that of your 
correspondent ; and in doing so, I will not at present contest his 
renderings. He will himself, I think, allow the following to be a 
fair compressed analysis of verses 14, 15, as translated and 
expounded by him. For the sake of convenience and clearness I 
have divided the: into their three component members, and com- 
pressed their meaning as much as possible, omitting non-essential 
clauses. 

Verse 14. But their minds have been blinded. (1.) 

For to this day the same veil remains, because it can only be done 
away by receiving Christ. (2.) 

Verse 15. But a veil lies upon their heart, when Moses is read, 
and they will not discern (or receive) Christ. (3.) 

Here (1) contains the general proposition ; (2) (3) should con- 
tain its proof. (2) can only bear upon the general proposition, in 
so far as it proves or implies (which it does clearly and strongly) 
that the Jews had an unreasonable and unreasoning repugnance to 
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Christ. Either then, the next statement (3) should announce this as 
the truth aimed at, and the conclusion drawn will show its identity 
with the general proposition (1) to be established, or it should pro- 
ceed to deduce from this truth, thus implied, some new and further 
conclusion. We find, however, that it does neither of these things. 
It announces, indeed, the same truth, but with (in this view) an 
unnecessary repetition of the phraseology, and as introduced not by 
the appropriate ovv, or éore, or any such particle, but by the 
incongruous and (in such a connexion) inadmissible aAAd. 

The truth is, these two verses, as they stand, are quite un- 
manageable on the hypothesis of your correspondent. They should 
have read thus: ‘But their minds have been blinded, otherwise 
this same veil, which is done away in Christ, would not remain 
unremoved upon the reading of the Old Testament. But, until 
this day, when Moses is read, there lies a veil upon their heart.’ 
But it seems to me plain that verse 14 cannot admit this 
sense. 

Better reasons, then, than those offered by your correspondent 
must be given before we can allow that the veil spoken of in verses 
13, 14, is one, that mentioned in verses 15, 16, another and an 
additional one. 

Your correspondent next enters upon the ground of verbal 
criticism. Here too, I must follow him, but I will confine my 
remarks to those points in which he objected to my version. 

Verse 14. ’AAAa here he would translate, ‘however.’ To this I 
can have no objection. 

*Et@pé0n he translates, ‘have been blinded,’ instead of, ‘were 
blinded.’ I still prefer the latter version, both as it is the proper 
translation of an aorist tense, and on account of the connexion of 
éwpoOn with éride: and drevioa., all referring to what occurred at 
an indefinite past time. 

"Ent th dvaydoe: Tijs Tadaras he would translate ‘upon 
the reading of the Old Testament.’ ’Ezi, he says, should in this 
verse be rendered ‘ upon,’ as in verses 13—15; and, further, that the 
case is the dative here, instead of the accusative, as in those verses, 
because péver is not a verb of motion. He seems to have over- 
looked the fact, that, after xeira: also, the é7) has an accusative. In 
the sense of ‘close over, extended upon,’ (as a veil is extended,) 
it invariably governs an accusative, (see Scapula, Scott, and 
Liddell, or any other good lexicon.) | Hence it cannot have this 
sense in the phrase under discussion, though it has in verses 
13—15. Here, being joined with the dative, it denotes the time 
when, or occasion upon which, and must be rendered, as all, exeept 
your correspondent, are agreed to render it, by ‘at,’ or ‘in’ 

‘There is yet another objection against your correspondent’s 
rendering. If the apostle had intended to express by these words 
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the sense for which he contends, he would undoubtedly have 
written émi rijy b1a0jKnv ‘upon the covenant,’ not ‘ upon the reading 
of the covenant.’ The old covenant might itself be spoken of 
as veiled, but surely the action of reading (dvayvects) cannot be 
said to be veiled. 

Tn verse 15, your correspondent would translate xéAvpya, ‘a veil,’ 
because it wants the article, but after the xdéAvypa, and 7d airo 
xdAvppa, of verses 13, 14, the article is not necessary in verse 15. 

‘Hearts’ for ‘ heart,’ was a mere slip of the pen in transcribing. 
I cannot, however, agree in the reason which he has given to prove 
the necessity of rendering by the singular. Whitby, Doddridge, 
and many others, he should know, make ’Iopai)A the nominative to 

My rendering of verse 16 I knew to be ungainly English, but 
thought to be a correct representation of the Greek. I have no 
objection, however, to the rendering of your correspondent. 

If I had not trespassed already so far upon your space [ would 
now give the reasons which have convinced me since I entered upon 
this reply, (I began to suspect as much about the time that I sent 
you my second paper, but was too much occupied at that time 
closely to consider the question,) that in common with our transla- 
tors, and most commentators, I have, in my exposition of verse 14, 
missed the reference of xarapyeirat. The following amended 
translation of the whole passage will, perhaps, do something towards 
showing this. 

‘And not, as Moses put a veil upon his face, so that the children 
of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that which is 
(now) done away. (But their minds were blinded; for, up to this 
day, in the reading of the old covenant, because it (i.e. the old 
covenant) is done away in Christ, the same veil remaineth unre- 
moved. Yea, until this day, when Moses is read, the veil remaineth 
upon their heart. But whenever it turns to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away. Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is freedom.) But we all beholding the glory 
reflected in the unveiled face of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image, from glory into glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit.’ 

Y Having contributed my mite, may I hope that other theological 
critics will complete the elucidation of this fine passage ? 


A WESLEYAN MINISTER. 
Greengates, near Idle, Oct. 8th, 1846.* 


* We regret that we have been unable to find room earlier for our Corre- 
ponsessiss letter. We take this occasion to remark that, while we attach 
the utmost importance to the free discussion of passages of Scripture, we 
trust our Contributors will remember the impossibility of carrying out such 
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Vit. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF IRELAND. 


Tuts may well be thought, by many of our readers, a barren 
and unpromising theme. Who has ever turned aside to peruse, or 
even to pen an essay on this subject, notwithstanding the multiplied 
views which have been taken of Ireland and of her affairs? Irish bulls 
have formed a subject for raillery and criticism. Irish wit has been 
extensively retailed and purloined. Irish scenery has been accu- 
rately described, and Irish manners variously illustrated and cari- 
catured, in the works of tourists, in the pages of annuals, and in 
various tales and traits of social life. Irish agitation and politics 
have overturned cabinets and convulsed England from its centre to 

“its circumference, and made thoughtful men imagine, even in the 
present times, that if Great Britain is ever to be shipwrecked, it 
will be, like the noble vessel that bore her name, on the coast of 
Ireland. Irish distress is now eliciting a large amount of sympathy 
and benevolent exertion on behalf of the sister isle, and is proving 
beyond doubt, that its last resource in the time of woe is in the 
friendship and assistance of England. 

It is from no indifference to the physical wants and calamities 
of Ireland that we venture to turn attention to her poetry. In 
former numbers of The Biblical we have spoken of American poetry, 
and of some of the English poets of the present day. On the prin- 
ciple which dictated those articles we act in the present essay, being 
influenced by a desire to make our readers acquainted with some 
modes of national feeling and expression which may tend to deepen 
the interest widely felt in Erin’s weal, and so promote the brother- 
hood of communities which are bound to each other by numerous 
and powerful ties. 

Ireland, indeed, is not very rich in any department of literature. 
Even her antiquities, which have attracted some attention, are 
falling to decay without an adequate record of their origin, history, 
and design. Her general literature is miserably poor, like her ill- 
clad peasantry ; and if ever she possessed the colleges and learnin 
which some of her enthusiastic admirers contend she did, and by 
which she was constituted an open sanctuary for wisdom, driven by 
the bigotry of the dark ages from all other parts of Europe, there are 
few relics, if any, remaining, to attest her once boasted superiority. 


discussions by replies and rejoinders again and again, until every point of 
difference is cleared up. Let the arguments for each view be clearly stated, 
let such explanations be given as are absolutely necessary ; but, after all, let 
it be remembered that, not only must the decision rest with the reader, but 
that, in the argument itself, much must be left to his discernment.—Ep. 
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It might indeed be expected, that if not contributing very much to 
science, or philosophy, or general history, she would yet yield many 
contributions to poetry. There is much of poetry in the mountains 
and lills, the lakes and rivers, the green sward and romantic dells 
of that fairland. And the ballad poetry of Ireland, if not very ex- 
tensive, is yet peculiar and frequently beautiful. If less ancient and 
precious than the venerable minstrelsy of England and Scotland, it is 
not less instinct with the spirit of the country from whence it sprang. 
True it is that the old bardic songs are locked up in the Irish lan- 
guage, or in vile translations which deform the beauty and dilute the 
spirit of the original. The common ballads of the people are unfit 
for citation in our pages, and do not convey any just idea of the 
national poctry of Ireland, written as they were for the most part 
by the ballad singers of Cork, or the hedge schoolmasters of Kerry. 
Religious poetry is a thing of rare indigenous growth in the Emerald 
isle. The popish sacred songs are mere doggrel. The Scripture 
odes of Moore are less popular than his other lyrical poems. Kelly 
is known as a writer of hymns, with some marked peculiarities, but 
usually breathing a devotional, evangelical spirit, though seldom 
rising to the higher walks of poetry. 

There is, however, a class of poetic compositions more extensive ; 
and on some accounts worthy of the study of Englishmen. We 
refer to a great number of scattered productions in the shape of 
exquisite translations from the Celtic; and to Anglo-Irish ballads, 
songs, and odes. Many of them are the works of genuine Irish- 
men ; many more were written by educated Englishmen, who had 
Irish hearts. They have little to do with the beauties of nature ; 
they seldom embody any great moral truth, and yet they constitute 
the chief treasures of Irish poetry. They are not so remarkable as 
works of art, as spontaneous effusions, struck out like sparks in the 
heat and clash of strange events. They are essentially Irish in 
character and spirit, displaying the sensibility and impulsiveness of 
the national mind on questions of love and patriotism, war and 
glory. The influence they may be supposed to exercise is likely to 
be vastly increased by the fact, that the ‘young Ireland’ party, 
anxious to create a national literature, in which endeavour we wish 
them all success, have collected and edited two attractive volumes, 
in a cheap form, of the songs and ballad poetry of Ireland, which 
have rapidly passed through several editions. 

These native ballads, it is fondly hoped by their collectors, will 
herald the happy advent of a native literature. One of the editors, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, says, ‘If they should become popular at all, 
it will probably be in no limited degree. The intense relish of the 
Celtic race for poetry of action and passion, and their loving pride 
in whatever is exclusively their own, give the measure of their pos- 
sible success.’ Aware of the influence which the sad, sweet musie 
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of Irish poetry, falling on the ears of a growing-up generation of 
men, would produce, they are anxious that the young people of 
Ireland should read and love such poetry as is adapted to awaken 
and maintain lofty sentiments in the fresh heart of youth. What 
Wordsworth has done for spirituality in England, and Burns has 
effected for nationality in Scotland, and Schiller and Goethe aceom- 
plished for liberty in Germany, they hope to effect for Ireland ; not 
indeed directly by existing compositions, but as these may in time 
create some peasant poet ‘ who will give voice and form to senti- 
ments and aspirations which are the common property of the entire 
people.’ 

It is not an unworthy employment for grave, religions men to 
look at a collection of poetry published under such auspices, and 
with such lofty aims. It is, indeed, almost devoid of religious 
sentiment. Avowedly national, it would intentionally avoid fre- 
quent reference to theological subjects which might be debateable. 
Our regret at this is diminished by the fact, that, if religious at all, 
it must bear the impress of Roman Catholicism, in which creed, 
we believe, many of the young Irish party have little, if any, faith. 
There is, however, in these collections, nothing that breathes a 
spirit hostile to revealed truth, or to devotional fervour. Occa- 
sionally, we find the outbreaking of a violent feeling against the 
Saxon race, but usually there is little to offend even the self-com- 
placent feeling of an Englishman. Perhaps in no similar space 
could we find more beautiful displays of fidelity in friendship than 
this sort of Irish poetry inculcates. There is a lengthened poem 
of this order, by the late gifted and lamented Charles Wolfe, the 
author of the lines on the death of Sir John Moore, and who him- 
self died the victim of cruelty and neglect. It is far too long for 
quotation, but the spirit of it may be judged of by the opening 


stanza: 


*‘ My own friend, my own friend! 
There’s no one like my own friend ; 

For all the gold the world could hold 
I would not give my own friend!’ 


A garland ot Irish poetry might be gathered from the premature 
graves of her most promising youth. Among these, we mention 
Gerald Griffin, who, after a short life of feverish anxieties and 
drudgery in the service of the London press, aggravated by his own 
over-sensitive nature, retreated to die in his own country, in the 
prime of his powers. While yet a boy, drifting in his boat on the 
Shannon, and planning a career of great achievements—never 
alas! to be fulfilled—he felt the true imspiration of poetry, as 
attested by the fragments of that period subsequently published. 
An exquisite ode of his, entitled ‘Gille Machree,’ is pervaded by 
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adorned with every grace of com-- 
Orange and Green,’ breathes a 


temper which, if widely indulged, would soon heal the divisions of 


Ireland, and teach men to love one another as brethren. 


Nor 


should we omit a passing reference to Thomas Davis, one of the 


editors of ‘ The Nation.’ 


long enough for fame.’ We 


His career was ‘too short for friendship, 


indeed deplore his aversion to 


a oR rule, while we admire the patriotic spirit which burns 
in his poetry, and sympathise with him in his personal com- 


plaints, as thus recorded, 


‘ Sweet thoughts, bright dreams, my comfort be, 
All comfort else has flown ; 
For every ov was false to me, 


And here 


am alone 


What thoughts were mine in early youth! 
Like some old Irish song, 

Brimful of love, and life, and truth, 
My spirit gush’d along!’ 


From the ocean of Ireland’s sorrows many of her most precious 


poetic treasures have been brought up. 


Individual cases of woe 


are graphically portrayed, as is the ‘ Lament of the Irish Mmi- 


grant,’ by Ms. Price Blackwood. 


The peasant is reclining on a 


stile, communing with the past, on the eve of departing from his 


land. The 


spirit of a departed wife. 


‘Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near, 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here. 
But the grave-yard lies between, 
And my step might break your rest, 
For I've laid you, darling! down to 
sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


‘ I'm very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends, 
But, oh! they love the better still, 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all J had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride : 
There's nothing left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


poem is too long for insertion here, but the following 
verses will reveal its pathetic temper. 


It is addressed to the 


* Yours was the good, brave heart, 
That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust in God had left my 

soul, [gone. 

And my arm’s young strength had 

There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow, 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


‘I thank you for your patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger-pain was gnawin’ 
there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
[ bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore; 


Oh! ['m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more.’ 


The attempt thus to embody the sorrowful feelings of a mourner, 


may not only produce a pensive feeling, fitted directly to improve 
the-heart and the character, but may instrumentally prepare the 
mind to receive that consolation wherewith God comforteth those 
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that are cast down. 


65 


In harmony with the citation just made, is 


the following poem by Gerald Griffin, which speaks for itself, and 


needs no comment from us. 
of the individual who can peruse 


The Christmas light is burning bright 
In many a village pane, 

And many a cottage rings to-night 
With many a merry strain. 

Young boys and girls run laughing by, 
Their hearts and eyes elate: 

T can but think on mine, and sigh, 
For I am desolate ! 


We envy not the mental formation 


it without emotion. 


There’s none to watch in our old cot, 
Beside the holy light; 

No tongue to bless the silent spot; 
Against the parting night 

I’ve closed the door, and hither come, 
To mourn my lonely fate ; 

I cannot bear my own old home, 
It is so desolate! 


I saw my father’s eye grow dim, 
And clasped my mother’s knee ; 

I saw my mother follow him, 
My husband wept with me. 

My husband did not long remain ; 
His child was left me yet; 

But now my heart’s last love is slain, 
And I am desolate ! 


In the following lines, by Dr. Anster, we have an illustration of 
a prevalent superstition among the peasantry, who suppose that 
children are stolen or put to death by fairies. 


‘The summer sun was sinking, 
With a mild light, calm and mellow, 
It shone on my baby’s bonny cheeks, 
And his flowing locks of yellow. 


‘There came a hand to my lonely 
latch 
Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 
I knelt to pray, but rose again, 
For ] heard my little boy groaning. 
‘T sate alone in my cottage, 
The midnight needle plying, 
I feared for my child, for the rush’s 
light 
In the socket now was dying. 


‘ I crossed my brow, and I crossed my 
breast, 
But that night my child departed ; 
They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken hearted. 


‘ The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meetly ; 

And I shall sleep with my little boy, 
In the moon-lit churchyard sweetly.’ 


Songs celebrating the death of united Irishmen, and others 
who have fallen in advocating the independence of their country, 
are among the most popular of Irish melodies. The death of 
William Orr, in 1797, a young Presbyterian farmer, who was con- 
victed by a jury after being forced to unanimity by intimida- 
tion and strong drink, produced a storm of indignation through 
the land. He was twice reprieved by the government, and after- 
wards executed. Of the elegies which celebrated this catastrophe, 
and accelerated the insurrection of ninety-eight, the one called 
‘The Wake of William Orr’ is perhaps the best. 

VOL. II], K 


‘ Here our murdered brother lies, 
Wake him not with women’s cries ; 

Mourn the day that manhood ought 
Sit in silent trance of thought. 


‘ Write his merits on your mind, 
Morals pure and manners kind: 

Why cut off in palmy youth? 
Truth he spoke, and acted truth. 
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‘ Hapless nation—hapless land ! 
Heap of uncemented sand.— 

God of inerey, God of peace, 
Make the mad confusion cease. 


‘ Who is she with aspect wild ? 
Widowed mother with her child; 
Angel of this sacred place, 
Calm her soul, and whisper peace. 


‘ Here we watch our brother's sleep ; 
Watch with us, but do not weep ; 
Watch with us through dead of night, 
But expect the morning light.’ 

The author of these verses, Dr. Drennan, composed many 
songs and ballads, vigorous and graceful beyond any political 
poetry of the period. A celebrated ode of his fixed upon Ireland 
the title of the Emerald Isle. Moore says it is the most perfect 
of modern compositions. It thus commences :— 


‘When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood, 
God blessed the green island, and saw it was good ; 
The Emerald of Europe, it sparkled and shone 
In the ring of the world, as the most precious stone. 
She stood proudly insular on her steep shore, 
And struck her high harp ’mid the ocean's deep roar.’ 


Many Irish poems are written in an unusual and difficult metre, 
adapted to the melody of ‘ Erin-go-bragh,’ a tune which appears 
unsuited to any poetry bat that which tells of Irish sorrow. Of 
these, the ‘ Exile of Krin’ ranks, in the opinion of many, as the 
first of lyrical poems. The authorship of this production has 
been controverted with true Irish pertinacity. Campbell pub- 
lished it as his own ; but recent Irish writers, anxious, as they say, 
to protect the poetic treasures of their nation from plagiarists, 
have attributed it to George Nugent Reynolds. We incline to 
the belief that Campbell wrote it, as nothing that Reynolds is 
known to have written, at all approaches it in strength or beauty. 
We have not space to insert it, as we could wish, but quote one 
stanza. 

‘ Oh, sad is my fate, said the heart-broken stranger, 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee ; 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a country remain not to me. 
Ah! never again in the green sunny bowers 
Where my forefathers liv'’d shall [ spend the swect hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh.’ 

We have not spoken of Moore because he is so well known in 
England, and because he is said to have sung the wrongs of his 
country in the language of their authors. His inspirations are 
native, but his dialect and idiom are Saxon. We have not space 
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to mention half the names of gifted poets of whom Ireland can 
boast, even in these degenerate days on which she has fallen. But 
we must find room for a verse or two of Mrs. Tyke’s, penned on 
receiving a branch of mezereon, which flowered in winter a short 
time only before her departure to a better state of existence, con- 
fiding with heavenly joy in the love of the Redeemer. 


‘Odours of spring, my sense ye charm, |‘ Alas! for me shall May in vain 
With fragrance premature ; The powers of life restore ; 
And ’mid these days of dark alarm |These eyes that weep and watch in 
Almost to hope allure. vain, 
Methinks with purpose soft ye came Shall see her charms no more. 
To tell of brighter hours, No, no, this anguish cannot last, 
Of May's blue skies, abundant bloom,| Beloved friends, adieu! 
Her sunny gales and showers. The bitterness of death were past, 
Could I resign but you. 


‘ Yet why, immortal, vital spark! 

‘Thus mentally oppressed ? 

Look up, my soul, through prospects dark, 
And bid thy terrors rest ; 

Forget, forego thy earthly part, 
Thine heavenly being trust :-— 

Ah, vain attempt! my coward heart 
Still shuddering clings to dust!" 


The poetry of a people may serve as an index to mark the 
height their genius has ascended ; and the selection we have now 
presented to our readers may give them a somewhat more favour- 
able idea of the taste and attainments of various classes of the 
Irish than is usually entertained. We could readily multiply 
quotations of equal value, characterised by every variety of senti- 
ment, bold and tender, pathetic and inspiring; but we must 
conclude with ‘A New Year’s Song,’ by D. F. M‘Carthy, which 
is spirited, aud illustrative of the error but too widely spread in 
Ireland, that all her destitution and depression, her wrongs and 
woes, are to be attributed to English rule. 


‘My countrymen, awake! arise! As long as of one rightful debt 
Our work begins auew ; One smallest fraction’s due, 
Your mingled voices rend the skies, |So long, my friends, there’s some- 
Your hearts are firm and true; thing yet 
You've bravely marched, and nobly} For Irishmen to do! 
met, 
Our little green isle through: ‘ Too long we've borne the servile yoke, 
But, oh! my friends, there’s some-| Too long the slavish chain, 
thing yet Too long in feeble accents spoke, 
For Irishmen to do! And ever spoke in vain! 
Our wealth has filled the spoiler’s net, 
‘As long as Erin heavrs the clink And gorged the Saxon crew; 
Of base, ignoble chains— But, oh! my friends, we'll teach them 
As long as one detested link yet 
Of foreign rule remains— What Irishmen can do! 
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‘The olive-branch is in our hands, | No whining tone of mere regret, 
The white flag floats above; Young Irish bards, for you; 
Peacve—peace pervades our myriad | But let your songs teach Ireland yet, 
- bands, | What Irishmen should do! 
_ Aud proud forgiving love ! 
But, oh! let not our foes forget, |‘ And wheresoe’er that duty lead, 
We're men, as Uhristians, too, | 'There—there your post should be; 
Prepared to do for Ireland yet, . The coward slave is never freed ; 
hat Irishmen should do! | The brave alone are free! 
| Oh! freedom, firmly fixed are set 
‘There's not a man of allourland, — Our longing eyes on you; 
Our country now can spare ; | And though we die for Ireland, yet 
The strong man, with his sinewy, So Irishmen should do! 
hand— 
- The weak man, with his prayer! | 


We should add, that many of the melodies of Ireland are set to 
popular airs, like ‘Gramachree,’ which are seldom heard without 
producing powerful emotion by their deep and tender expression. 
May a Scriptural psalmody, sung to native airs, soon be heard in 
the cottages of the Emerald Isle; her harp, so long hung upon 
the willows, be restrung, and tuned for the songs of Zion; and 
the melody of celestial music echo through her valleys, resound 
from her hills, float along her magnificent rivers, and swell the 
chorus of redemption as it breaks from all lands! 
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I. Britisu Missions.—The Home Missionary Society's monthly reports 
contain some interesting notices of the agents’ labours. One of them thus 
writes :—‘* We have recently been holding the anniversary of the opening 
of a little sanctuary, and establishment of a Sabbath-school, in one of our 
out-stations. We held a public examination of the children in the chapel, 
on Sabbath evening, November Ist: and on the Tuesday following we had 
a tea party of about a hundred persons, on behalf of the school, which was 
succeeded by addresses from ministers present. While contrasting the 
present with the past, we were constrained to erect our Ebenezer, and with 
gratitude to inscribe on it, “ Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” How 
thankful is my heart when I think of what God has wrought! <A comfort- 
able little chapel, quite free ; sixty children, gathered from the wide world, 
for Christian instruction; a Bible class formed of sixteen young persons ; 
and, what is best of all, ninety souls translated from the power of darkness 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son, and united together in holy fellowship. 
Blessed be his name! This is the finger of God!—The Irish Evangelical 
Society has published some affecting statements of the poverty and want of 
the people at its different stations, and has appealed to the English 


churches, for help. We hope the contributions will be worthy of the 
oceasion. 
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II. Oppressions or tHE have been presented to 
Lord Palmerston from all parts of the United Kingdom, beseeching the 
government of this country to employ its powerful influence with France, 
to prevent the extermination of this interesting people. ‘The numbers and 
respectability of the memorialists, joined with the favourable feeling of the 
government, lead us to hope that this mediation will be employed.—A 
recent letter from an American in the Pacific, presents this melancholy 
glimpse of the effects of the French invasion upon Tahiti. He writes: 
‘It is sink or swim with the natives of Tahiti, at the latest advices. The 
had, en masse, assaulted the French lines, and obtained some trifling ad- 
vantages. The chief difficulty of the French arises from scarcity of forage 
and provisions. Admiral Hamelin’s arrival has altered somewhat the 
position of parties. He landed from the ships of war about a thousand 
men, and after a severe action drove the Tahitians completely from their 
lines to a pass in the mountains, where they were surrounded by his forces. 
Quarter was allowed them if they would deliver up their arms, and wives 
and children, as hostages for their future peace. The result is not yet 
known here.’ 


II]. Westeyan Missionary Socirty.—The committee of this institution 
have built and launched a new ship, called the John Wesley, to be employed 
in aid of their missions in the Pacific. They say of her—‘ This beautiful 
vessel, in its adaptation to the service for which it is designed, reflects great 
eredit upon the skill of the builders. Its tonnage is about fifty tons more 
than the burden of the 7'riton—and it will carry “in weight and measure,” 
about three hundred tons; while the length and form of the hull are 
calculated to insure greater speed than could be attained by such vessels 
as are ordinarily built merely for the conveyance of goods. The arrange- 
ments of the interior are judiciously made for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of as large a number of passengers as it may be requisite to take on 
board at any one time. 

‘The John Wesley sails with a full cargo; of which a large proportion is 
paper, to be used in the printing of translations of the sacred Scriptures 
and elementary books, in the dialects of New Zealand, and the Polynesian 
Islands, where the Society's Missions are established. A full supply of 
school-books and school-apparatus is also included. A ton and a half of 
presents for the Missions has been furnished by the commendable zeal and 
liberality of friends. ‘To our female friends, especially, our grateful ac- 
knowledgments are due, for their unwearied exertions in this service of 
love. Manchester goods, ironmongery, aud other necessary articles for the 
several stations, complete the cargo. 

‘The crew of this new vessel, comprising fifteen individuals, our readers 
will be thankful to learn, are chiefly pious men, members of the Wesleyan 
body ; and itis additional cause of satisfaction that Captain Buck, who, as 
master of the Z'riton, has given such good proof of his fidelity, and who 
has obtained such an intimate acquaintance with the difficult navigation 
among the coral reefs of the Friendly Islands, and neighbouring groups, 
goes out in command of the John Wesley.’ 


IV. ConerecationaL Inretticence.—The Rev. J. J. Jesson, late of 
Tahiti, has accepted the invitation of the church at Runcorn, Cheshire, to 
be its pastor, and enters on his labours the first Sabbath in the year.—The 
Rev. J. Kennedy, late of Aberdeen, was recognised the pastor of the church 
assembling in Stepney meeting, on Wednesday, the 16th of December. 
The Rev. George Smith delivered the introductory discourse; the Rev. Dr. 
Burder asked the usual questions; and the Rev. Dr. Morison gave the 
charge. In the evening the Rev. J. Viney preached to the people—The 
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congregation assembling at Spa Fields Chapel, now enjoy (for the first time 
since the opening of the chapel, a.p. 1779,) the advantages of a stated 
pastor. The chapel having been closed for several weeks tor repairs, was 
re-opened on Wednesday, November 25. ‘The Rev. B. S. Hollis, of 
Islington Chapel, read the prayers of the Church of England; the Rev, 
John Blackburn, of Claremont Chapel, implored the Divine blessing. The 
Rev. Joseph Sortain, A.b., of Brighton, preached an eloquent sermon from 
the torty-fifth Psalm; and the Kev. Josias Wilson, of the Scotch Churen, 
Islington, concluded with prayer. In the evening of the same day, the 
Rev. B.S. Hoilis again read the prayers; the Kev. ‘I. Kastmead, of Bristol, 
offered prayer, and the Rey. James Sherman, of London, preached to a 
crowded congregation. On the following Sunday, the Rey. 'l. E. 'Thoresby, 
late of Bristol, commenced his duties us the minister of the chapel, and 
preached morning and evening to large congregations. 


V. American InreLnicgence.—We regret to learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Cheever has resigned his office as an editor of the * New York Evangelist, 
the most able of all the American religious newspapers. He states that his 
duties as the pastor of a church of Christ have become such as to render 
the labours of the editorial department incompatible therewith ; and con- 
sequently it becomes necessary to relinquish these latter responsibilities. 
In doing so, he expresses his most affectionate continued wishes foi the 
highest welfare of the readers of the Evangelist, aud still indulges the hope 
of contributing to its columns from time to time, as the pressure of other 
ties may permit. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Ohurch —Vho General Assembly of this chureh, 
which met at Lebanon, Tennessee, in May, 1845, appoiated a committee of 
correspondence on the subject of union with the mother church, from whom 
they had been separated nearly forty years since. ‘They have greatly in- 
creased from that period, are found in almost every part of the west, are 
formed into some fifty or sixty presbyteries, twelve or thirteen synods, 
and have several hundred churches under their care. 

Missionary News.—Very yecent intelligence has been received at the 
Missionary House, that Rev. Dr. King, of Athens, has ventured to leave 
his house a few times, but says, ‘1 do not feel that I am safe.—At Con- 
stantinople ten Armenians were admitted to the church on the first 
Sabbath in September. At Trebizond, the persecution has been very 
active of late, bat the native brethren manifest an excellent spirit. At 
Ahmednugger, five persons were received into the church on the first 
Sabbath in July; and ext Madura, twelve individuals had been admitted 
since the first of January last, and ten others were candidates for the same 
privilege. Two congregations, one of forty-three persons, the other of 
thirty-nine, have recently come under Christian instruction. ‘There is also 
some seriousness in the seminary. 

A new beginning at the Sandwich Islunds.—It is well known that the 
proprietorship of the lands in these Islands has always been vested in the 
chiefs, and that the people have been in the condition of serfs, and under 
all the disabilities and discourazements of that abject and oppressed state. 
This servitude of the people is represented by some of the missionaries as a 
great, if not the greatest, obstacle in the way of their more pertect civilisa- 
tion and moral improvement. We learn that Rev. Mr. Green has written 
to the Union Missionarv that a beginning has been made towards eman- 
cipating the people, which may prove to be an important experiment. ‘The 
king has allowed Dr. Judd, minister of the interior, to purchase the pro- 
vines of Makawao — for the purpose of selling the land in small 


portions to the people. . 
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VI. Rexewep Persecution or THE ARMENIANS.—-We are concerned to 
learn, by letter from Coustantinople, that the Turkish authorities are putting 
forth illegal power to ernsh the spirit of Protestant Christianity. Two 
Greeks have been imprisoned and banished, over whose fate considerable 
mystery hangs. ‘Two brothers have been put to the torture by the Pasha 
of Trebizond, and various other evils have been heaped on these unoffend- 
ing Christians. After the first storm of persecution had passed, a little 
space of comparative quiet was granted to the persecuted Armenians in 
various parts of the ‘lurkish empire. It has passed, and persecution is 
beginning its work again with new instruments, and under new pretences, 
A vizerial letter having been granted by the Sublime Porte, ordering that 
perseculion should cease, it was hoped by many that violence and torture 
would cease, and that the wrath of the enemy would be confined to 
thwarting by petty arts the efforts of the persecuted to obtain a livelihood 
by their own labour. But the wily hierarchs have found out a way of 
subjecting men to every kind of suffering for conscience’ sake, without 
persecuting them. It is simply this, to accuse them of some crime, and 
bring a few false witnesses to swear to it, the judge having been first 
gained over, and then the victim is punished with a vengeance so dispro- 
portioned to the offence charged upon him, as to betray at once the deep 
malignity and hatred which dwell in the hearts of the perseeutors. 


Vii. Tue Stare Proresrantism 1n PoLtanp.—There are upwards of 
209,900 Protestants in what is called Poland; of whom about one-third part are 
Poles, and speak the Polish langnage. They are the remains of those many 
hundreds of thousands of Polish Protestants, who lived in this land in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The other Protestants are Germans, or 
of German descent, and speak German, mainly. There are 52 Protestant 
ministers, (exclusive of some nine or ten missionaries labouring among the 
Jews,) who minister to many scattered flocks; some of them having charge 
of three or four thousand people, who meet in five or six congregations from 
time to time, at great distatices from each other. There are two Protestant 
churches in Warsaw, one of whichis Lutheran, the other Reformed. Some- 
thing like 15 or 20 of the 52 Protestant pastors are sound and faithful men. 
All the Protestant churches in Poland are embraced in what is called ‘The 
Evangelical Chureh.’ The Consistory of this ‘Evangelical Church, com- 
posed for the most part of men who reside in Warsaw, and who are almost 
without exception Neologists, or worldly men, have great influence with the 
government, and is the most formidable enemy which the gospel has to 
encounter in Poland. Alas! go where we may in the Old World, we find 
that a hierarchy, of some sort or other, is the worst opponent which the 
truth has to encounter. It was just so in the days of the Saviour himself. 
There are five missionaries, supported by the {.ondon Jewish Missionary 
Society, labouring in Warsaw, two in Lublin, and two in Kalish. These 
excellent men are doing much good, not only among the Jews, but also 
among the Protestants. Whatever of evangelical religion may exist in 
Poland, it greatly owes its existence to these beloved brethren, some of 
whom are Englishmen, and some Germans. The entire population of 
Poland exceeds 4,800,090 souls, of whom more than 600,000 are Jews. ‘The 
Protestants are 290,000, perhaps 220,000. The members of the Greek 
Church may be 100,000. The remaining part of the population—not much 
short of 4,009,000—are Roman Catholics. 


VILL. Tur Starr or Retiaion Fintanp.—The following notices are from 
the pon of the Rev. Dr. Baird, and relating as they do to regions of which 
comparatively little is known in England, will be perused with interest by ovr 
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readers.—‘ Take Finland as a whole, it is a poor country. The climate of 
even the southern part is severe enough, as scarcely any of it lies south of 
latitude 59 or 60; whilst that of the northern portion must be almost 
intolerable. Yet this country has a population of 1,600,000 souls, among 
whom there is but little wealth. The mass of the inhabitants are poor 
people, eking out a scanty subsistence by great toil. It is a singular fact, 
that the wild beasts of this land are one of the causes of the extreme poverty 
of the people. It is almost incredible how many young domestic animals 
are destroyed annually in this country by wild beasts, in the thinly settled 
portions of the land. Iron and copper are the chief mineral proseenont 
of this country. The account which the Archbishop gave us of the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures in this country, in Swedish and Finnish, was in 
the highest degree interesting. More than 40,000 copies of the New 
Testament have been circulated by the Swedish Bible Society, within the 
last ten years, at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
another edition of 10,000 copies is about to be struck off, at the expense of 
the same Society. The Archbishop says, that fully 100,000 more will be 
needed, to supply every family in Finland with one New Testament—a 
measure, upon the accomplishment of which he has greatly set his heart. 
He told us that through the efforts of the pastors, all Finland has been 
explored. The statistics of this affair are not a little remarkable. I give 
them to your readers, for I venture to say, there has heen nothing like this 
investigation, for real thoroughness, in all the world. It was found that 
there were 47,254 Finnish, and 17,540 Swedish families who possessed the 
Scriptures; 39,675 Finnish, and 6284 Swedish families that were destitute, but 
had the means to buy them; 31,334 Finnish, and 4867 Swedish families that 
are destitute, but not so poor thatthey cannot pay for them in part; and 50,442 
Finnish, and 7854 Swedish families that are not only destitute of the Scrip- 
tures, but too poor to pay anything for them. According to this statement, 
there were at the time when this investigation was made, 121,451 Finnish 
families, and 19,025 Swedish, destitute of the sacred Scriptures—in all 
140,476. Forty thousand families have since been supplied. May the 
time soon come, when all the rest shall have the greatest of all the treasures 
which man can possess in this world! And may the good Archbishop live 
to see that day! The Archbishop informed us, that about 700,000 tracts, 
in the Swedish and Finnish languages, have been distributed in Finland 
during the last forty years. That God has deigned to bless the good seed 
which has thus been scattered abroad over this vast, but poor country, there 
is every reason to believe—as I could show by facts, if it were necessary. 
The Lutheran is the established church in Finland, as in all the other 
Scandinavian countries. With the exception of a few Greek churches, and 
one Roman Catholic church, there is not one that is not Lutheran in all 
Finland. There are 211 parishes, and between 300 and 400 chapels of ease, 
as they would be called in England ;—that is, chapels in the largest 
parishes for the accommodation of the people, and which are in reality 
adjunct churches to the parish church. The number of pastors is 211; 
but the whole number of preachers—pastors, adjuncts, assistants, ete. is 
about 1100. There are two bishops, one of whom bears the title and fulfils 
the office of Archbishop, From all I can learn, I am inclined to think that 
there is more pure religion in Finland, than in either Sweden or Norway, 
in proportion to the population. There is a goodly number of faithful 
ministers, and there have been some remarkable effusions of the holy Spirit 
in some parts of the kingdom. In some places, however, what seemed at 
the outset to be a precious work of grace has run into wild fanaticism, 
through want of able and devoted ministers, to conduct the meetings and 
give the requisite solid instruction.’ 
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IX. Scanprnavian Renicious Sratistics.— 


Population. Bishops. Ministers. Univ. Students. 
Denmark . . . 2,250,000 8 1800 2 1400 
Norway . . . 1,250,000 5 400 600 

- Sweden . « 8,250,000 12 2500 1800 
Finland . . . 1,600,000 2 1100 500 


_ 


8,350,000 27 5800 t 4300 
The churches enumerated are all Protestant churches, and of the Lutheran 
denomination. As to the others, I can only say that there are, as far as I 
know, six Roman Catholic churches and seven priests; three French Pro 
testant churches and as many pastors: two English chapels and one 
minister; five or six Moravian congregations and as many preachers; and 
half a dozen or more churches of the Greek religion. 


X. Generat Inretticence. — Italy. — The pope has decreed a 
universal jubilee, to commence on the second Sunday in Advent, and to 
continue till the twenty-seventh of the month. His encyclical letter, lately 
published, contains an apology for some of the worst dogmas of Popery, 
with the remarkable injunction to his clergy to preach the Gospel simply 
and without any oratorical ornament. His popularity is said to be in- 
creasing. The people flock in crowds to the little town of Sinigaglia, to see 
the room in which he was born, and actually ascend the stairs on their 
knees. Everything he does is marked with a tact and liberality really 
surprising in a pope. He seems bent on introducing, as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, most sweeping reforms. 

Holland.—Very extensive emigrations are taking place from this country 
to the United States. From the village of Wynstersyk, which consists 
of only 8000 inhabitants, not less than 950 have gone en masse. 

Growth of Popery.—Fifty years since, there were only thirty Popish 
chapels in Great Britain. ‘There are now 602 public chapels, 10 colleges, 
34 convents, 6 monasteries, 776 missionary priests, besides many private 
chapels. 

A Great Change—At the missionary farewell meeting at Boston, Dr. 
Scudder remarked, that twenty-seven years ago, when he first went to 
Ceylon, there was not a spot in British India on which one of our mis- 
sionaries could set his foot: but now there was not a spot in that vast 
country where he might not freely go. iv 

Illustration of Intolerance-—A man in St. George, New Brunswick, by the 
name of Owen Boag, a Roman Catholic, has been excommunicated by the 
priest of that parish for selling a small lot of land to the Baptists, on which 
to build a meeting-house. 

Light in Darkness.—Thirty-three thousand copies of the sacred Scriptures 
have been sold by the colporteurs of France during the last three months. . 

The Rev. W. Kyle—This gentleman, who was deprived of his curacy by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, in consequence of his adhesion to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, has been invited by the proprietors of Trinity Church, 
Guernsey, to be the minister. He has accepted the incumbency. The 
building will be opened for Divine worship on the first of January, 1847. 

Invitation to united prayer.—The Rev. J. H. Stewart, late of Liverpool, 
and now the Rector of Godstone, has published his eleventh annual address, 
inviting Christians of all denominations to commence this new year by 
uniting in prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. ‘The following are 
his suggestions to those who are desirous of this union: 3 

‘Ist. Let Christians follow the example of our blessed Lord, (Mark i. 25,) 
who rose up a great while before the day for: secret prayer. _-Let-them thus 
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secure the blessing of Him who says, “ Pray to thy Father which seeth in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

‘2nd. Let them call upon the Lord in their families, for his Spirit to be 
poured upon themselves and their households, their neighbours, their 
country, including Great Britain and Ireland, and our Colonies, the 
ministers of the Lord, the churches of Christ, the remnant of scattered 
Judah and outcast Israel, and upon the Gentile world. 

‘3rd. Where circumstances will admit of a morning service, let the con- 
gregation be assembled, and, in addition to the appointed prayers and a 
suitable sermon, let all who are devoutly disposed partake together of the 
Supper of the Lord, or, as may be more convenient, let the whole congre- 
gation meet in the evening for public worship, and let an appropriate 
discourse be preached. 

‘4th. Let the ministers of the Lord meet on the following Monday, with 
their brethren of their own communion, in earnest prayer for themselves, 
their flocks, the whole body of Christ, ani the world at large, and then 
especially consult together upon the most effectual means for hastening the 
coming of the Lord's kingdom, an.| particularly for the continuance of such 
a general concert in prayer, that the year may proceed according to this 
devout commencement.’ 


IX. 
CRITICAL, NOTICES. 


. The Supremacy of the Scriptures the Divine Rule of Religion. By the 
Rev. James Davis. With a Recommendatory Letter by the Rev. J. P. 
Smiry, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. pp. 305. Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster 
Row. 1846. 


The vital importance of the subject of this volume, and the manner in 
which it is treated, deserve a more extended notice than it is in our power 
to hestow. ‘The design of the treatise is, to demonstrate ‘that the Bible is 
the only authorised and adequate guide for man to a blissful immortality.’ 
This object is effected in a series of chapters, on the following topics:—The 
Visible Creation an insufficient Guide in matters of Religious Belief:—Human 
Nature incapable to dictate all that it is necessary to believe in Religion:— 
The Writings of the Fathers of the Christian Church not to be received 
as a Rule of Faith:—The Decrees of Councils shown to be an unsafe Rule 
of Faith:— Tradition not to be received, in Religious Matters, as a Rule of 
Faith:—Ihe Ability and Right of Separate Christiau Churches to dictate a 
Rule of Faith, impartially considered:—The ‘Inward Light’ of Quakerism, 
an insufficient Rule of Faith:—The Bible the only sure and safe Rule of 
Faith, in matters of, Religion:—coneluding with—Practical Observations. 
Here is a wide range of subjects, on which the author has evidently read and 
reflected much. And the result is. a well-digested and well-reasoned line of 
remark, deserving the attention of all Protestant Christians. ‘Such a work 
as yours, —says the Rey.Dr. J. P. Smith, in his letter to the author—‘is most 
desirable, and is loudly called for. ‘The portions of it, with the perusal of 
which I have been favoured, have gratified me much, and greatly encourage 
my hope of a blessed result to our families and churches. It will detect 
and warn against “the paths of the destroyer,” the soft insinuations, the 
daring falsehoods, the sanctimonious jesuitry, the licentious impiety, which 
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are so extensively obtruded upon the public attention. It will awaken 
enquiry; not that of idle curiosity, but, that which is congenial to the best 
impulses of our rational nature, and which comports with the spirit of the 
Divine precepts, to prepare ourselves for the search of the fathers, to seek 
out of the Book of the Lord, and read, to cry after knowledge, to seek her as 
silver, and to search for her as for hidden treasures.’ It will point to avenues 
jor exploring the mines of truth, and will suggest methods of investigation 
more and more powerful for insuring success. As it regards the excellent 
tendency and potential effects of the work, ‘this witness is true.’ It is wisely 
adapted to the character of the times in which we live, and deserves to be 
pondered by the young student in divinity, and, indeed, by the thoughtful 
young of every class. 


II. Sermons on Self. By Joun CampsE tt, D.D., and Rev. J. H. Ricnarpson. 
London: Snow. 1846. 


These discourses are on very important subjects, and are able, useful 
compositions. Delivered as parts of a lengthened series of lectures, they 
are published by request, with the understanding that the profits should 
be devoted to the Sabbath-schools of ‘Tabernacle and Tottenham Court. 
The characteristic features of the two preachers are fully exhibited in the 
sermons. Both are excellent in their way. It is pleasant to observe the 
one serving with the other, in the Gospel, as a son with a father; and to 
find that such faithfulness and efficiency mark the ministrations of honoured 
brethren in those ancient sanctuaries where the preaching of Whitfield 
was instrumental in saving souls from death, and giving an impulse to 
Christian energy happily not yet expended. 


Ill. Mental Discipline: or, Hints on the Cultivation of Intellectual and Moral 
Habits. Addressed particularly to Students in Theology, and Young 
Preachers. By Henry Foster Burver, D.D. Fifth Edition. To which 
is appended, An Address on Pulpit Eloquence. By the Rev. Justin 
Epwarps. pp. 164. London: Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 


The contents of this excellent treatise would have justified much higher 
pretensions than its modest title indicates. It bas qualities of Mereng 
merit. We remember reading it some years ago, with so much pleasure an 
advantage, that we are pleased at meeting it again in its present amplified 
form. Asa well-arranged and clearly expressed exposition of the author's 
readings and reflections on Mental and Moral Discipline, it will richly repay 
the attentive perusal of the important classes for whom it is especially 
prepared. We trust it is destined to impart to them as much instruction 
and benefit in the time to come, as it has while passing through four 
editions in the past. 


IV. The Forgiveness of Sins: addressed to Anxious Inguirers. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Dinnis. Edinburgh: Nelson. Glasgow: 
Begg. 1846. pp. 92. 


This tractate contains much important truth, blended with, as we 
conceive, much essential error. While expressing a due concern for the 
interests of holiness, the doctrine on which the author insists is thut, ‘if, 
up to any certain moment, God has not remitted or forgiven a man his 
guilt, He never will, unless blood be shed for his sin; in other words, that 
all sin is already forgiven; so that pardon precedes faith, not follows it: 
thus confounding the all-sufficient means of pardon, provided in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, with the actual exercise of mercy to him that believeth. 
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V. The Paragraph Bible. The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised 
Version ; arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms: with an entirely new 
selection of References to parallel and illustrative Passages, prefaces to the 
several books, and numerous Notes. Genesis to Esther. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 1846. 


The preparation of this First Part must have cost considerable labour. 
As far as we have examined the references to parallel passages, we have 
found them very pertinent. ‘The prefaces and notes evince much judgment 
and discrimination. The type is small but exceedingly beautiful. 


VI. Sermons on the Evangelical Doctrines of the Apostolic Church. By the 
Rev. Tresuam D. Grece, A.M. London, 1846. Groombridge. 


The author of this volume is well known as a lion-hearted, uncom- 
promising foe of Popery, and we wish we could add, as the wise 
and prudent opponent of the system. His attachment to Protest- 
antism is equally decided, but it is only to that form of it whigh is 
identical with the episcopal Church of England and Ireland. In an 
appendix to these sermons he says, ‘ While we may admit the orthodoxy 
of the doctrines of some dissenting bodies, we may be constrained to deny 
to them the possession of legitimate connexion with the apostolic church 
of Christ.’ It is much easier thus to affirm than to prove the non-con- 
nexion of evangelical Christians with the church of Christ, and Mr. Gregg 
has wisely abstained from furnishing evidence that a Christian community 
does not belong to the body of Christ, which is his church. ‘The illiberality 
displayed in our author's writings towards believers not of his community 
is a great drawback on the usefulness of his works, and tends to limit 
their circulation. But with the exceptions to which we have alluded, we 
are glad to report favourably upon his sermons. They are evangelical, 
searching, and earnest in a high degree, and are adapted to awaken the 
consciences of slumbering formalists, and to show the necessity of vital 
godliness as animating the spirit and influencing the life. We wonder 
not that such discourses, delivered with the energy and unction which 


characterise Mr. Gregg, have made him one of the most popular preachers 
in Dublin. 


VIL. The Missionary Guide Book. With a Map. 


Seeley and Co. 
London, 1846. 


The above is but a small part of the title of this book, which undertakes 
to show ‘the geography, natural history, climate, population, and govern- 
ment of the several countries to which missionary efforts have been directed; 


with the moral, social, and religious condition of their inhabitants. Also 
the rise and progress of missionary operations in each country.’ This is 
rather too large a promise to be redeemed in the compass of a single octavo 
volume ; and hence, with the best possible intentions, the author has failed 
to accomplish all that he has designed. It would have been well if less 
attention had been given to the general descriptions of the book, and the 
space thus gained had been devoted to the elucidation of subjects more 
purely in accordance with the design of a Missionary Guide Book. The 
reports of the various Missionary Societies are brought down no later than 
to the end of the year 1844, which is a defect. While a commendable 
spirit of fairness and liberality distinguishes the compiler, he ought, on 
the principle he has adopted of including notices of institutions designed to 
benefit others than heathens, to have mentioned the British Missions, 
conducted by the ongregedionel churches of England, and some similar 
societies. Still, with these imperfections, the book is valuable—very 
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valuable. An amount of condensed information can be found in several of 
its sections, which could only be otherwise obtained by a laborious exami- 
nation of many books. There is little in the volume to denote the deno 
minational attachments of the author, and we believe it will be acceptable 
to good men of all denominations, who take an interest in the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom in the earth. The ‘map’ is one of the world, and has 
been coloured with a view to show the average proportion of heathenism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity: of course, to portray the exact truth on 
so small a scale would be impossible. The accuracy is, however, sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. In the event of a second edition being called for, 
we would recommend the author to submit his noticés of some of the 
principal Missionary Societies to the secretaries of these institutions, as 
we think thereby his important and interesting object of furnishing the 
best missionary information would be more surely attained. 


VILL. Pithy Papers on Singular Subjects. By Oty Humpurey. Religious 
Tract Society. 1846. 

A very admirable volume for young people, while adults may learn 
wisdom from its somewhat quaint but instructive pages. The gentleman 
who rejoices in the name of Old Humphrey possesses much of the vivacity 
of a young man; but, whether old or young, he is a very edifyingand amusing 
companion. He maintains his incog. as effectually as did the author of 
Waverley years since; and while less brilliant and attractive, his humble 
writings may be more useful than were the compositions of ‘the Great 
Unknown,’ 


1X. The Great Commandment. By the Author of ‘Tue Listener,’ &e. 
Seeley and Co. London, 1847. 


This is a beautiful and scriptural exposition of the great law of love, as 
exhibited in the conduct of the Divine Being, and as claimed from his 
creatures by the requirements of the moral law, and the grace of the ever 
lasting Gospel. ‘The book contains fifteen chapters, which embrace all the 
more important bearings of the principle which it undertakes to discuss, 
We have not often met with a more instructive volume, or one which we 
could so cordially commend to the attention of educated young persons. 
It is eminently adapted to lead them to consistent views of Divine truth, 
and to the enjoyment of that love which flows from a believing knowledge 
of ‘the love which God hath towards us.’ 


X. What is my Hope ?—Sanctified Afflictions. By Dr. Epwarps. 
London: Palmer and Son. 1846. 


We opened these little volumes with anything but an exalted impression 
of their contents, as we have not greatly admired some of Dr. Edwards's 
former productions ; but candour compels us to say that we have been 
agreeably disappointed on an examination of these tractates. They do not 
profess to be learned; they are not egotistical; nor mere compilations. 
With some few exceptions the style is chaste, and the sentiments uniformly 
such as we approve. The first-mentioned of these books is a searching 
examination of the ground of individual human hope for eternity ; and the 
latter is a sermon, designed to show that sanctified afflictions are among 
the best of blessings God confers on his children. 


XI. The True End of Education, and the Means adapted to it. By MancarEt 
TuornELy. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1846. 


These important subjects are here admirably discussed, in a series of 
familiar letters to a lady entering on the duties of her profession as a 
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private governess. The office is by no means unduly magnified, while 
many valuable hints and directions are afforded for the due discharge of 
its Silngekions If, as we believe, this class of preceptors has been badly 
paid, and otherwise unsuitably treated, the evil has brought its own 
punishment. The inducements to well-educated ladies to undertake the 
oftice of governess being so few, very incompetent persons have aspired to 
a post for which they had small qualifications, urged rather by the pressure 
of poverty than by a love of imparting knowledge. The consequence has 
been that mutual complaints and recriminations have passed between 
teachers and their employers. ‘The remedy obviously lies in the elevation 
of the condition of instructors. As one means of this, we hail the publica- 
tion of such works as the one before us. All persons engaged in tuition 
may find in it hints and suggestions adapted to aid them in their respon- 
sible employment; and the book is so constructed as to be in many respects 
suitable for the improvement of general readers. 


XI. The Obligations of theWorld to the Bible. By Ganvixer Spnrine, D.D. 
London and Glasgow: W. Collins. 


Mr. Collins was foremost in the enterprise of cheapening valuable 
literature. Many years ago his series of Christian authors, with recom- 
mendatory prefaces from living writers of note, formed an era in the 
history of publications. Many others followed in the path he struck out, 
und some few appeared to have left him behind. By his present series of 
popular works he is evidently resolved to be belind none of those who 
are thus serving their generation. ‘This work of Dr. Spring’s, with another 
now lying on our table,—Professor Vinet’s ‘ Vital Christianity,—are among 
the most sterling of all he has issued. ‘This enterprise deserves the most 
extensive patronage, as it aims to bring the most excellent books within 
the means of thousands, to whom the purchase of high-priced editions is an 
impossibility. 


XII. The Life of the Rev. John Williams. By Provr. 
London: J. Snow. 1846. 


This is a cheap reprint of the well-known biography of the apostle of 
Polynesia. Most of our readers are acquainted with the volume in its 
more costly form, and we trust that in its present shape it will find its way 
into the hands of Sabbath-school teachers, collectors for missionary socie- 
ties, and others, who hitherto have not had access to it. We should add, 
that the work is beautifwly printed, and enriched with an admirable full- 
length portrait of Mr. Williams. 


XIV. Ancient Devotional Poetry. London: Religious Tract Society. 1846. 


A book with red borders, illuminated letters, and other imitations of 
the olden time, from the Tract Society, is a somewhat significant illustra- 
tion of the spirit of the age. From a disposition to hold cheap enough the 
wisdom of the ancients, men are now rushing with eager haste to adore the 
antique, in almost every department of thought and action. There is a 
fashion and affectation in much of this that will die out; but in many 
cases it is the working of minds anxious to conduct society backwards to 
the borders of the dark ages. No such disposition, our readers may be 
assured, is entertained by the Committee of the Religious Tract Society. 
They have made a consistent and noble stand against Puseyism in all its 
insidious workings. The work before us is Anglo-Catholic only in outward 
form. The sentiments of the book are truly Christian. It is now first 
published from a manuscript of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The 
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poetry is much in the style of George Herbert, but somewhat inferior to 
is devotional compositions. To those who love the poetic productions of the 


Elizabethan age the volume will be acceptable, and to such we cordially 
commend it. 


XV. Letters on the Philosophical Evidences of a Future Life. By Tuomas 
Drews. London: Dyer and Co., Paternoster Row: and J. Robinson, 
Waketield. 1846. pp. 69. 


In his preface, the author states that he deems it no disparagement, either 
to himself or his work, to say, that he belongs to the operative class—that 
his only means of subsistence is that of manual industry—and, that these 
Letters have been written in the intervals of relaxation from labour. We 
can assure him that, in our judgment, the Letters would have done a man 
of perfect leisure much credit. He has evidently read on the subject, but 
has also thought for himself; and the style in which he has clothed his 
thoughts is very mature and correct. We join with him in the prayer, that 
this little work may, by the Divine blessing, be the means of good to some 
deluded wanderer from the paths of truth and virtue. 


XVI. Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries By Wit.t1aM Hogan, 
formerly Roman Catholie Priest, and Author of ‘ Popery as it was and 
as it is. London: G. B. Dyer and Co., Paternoster Row. Liverpool : 
E. Howell, Park Lane. 1846. pp. 213. 


A fearful exposure of the workings of Popery, especially through the 
Confessional; somewhat on a par with Michelet’s ‘ Auricular Confession and 
Direction.’ 


XVIL. Language, in relation to Commerce, Missions, and Government, 
Englands Ascendency, and the Worlds Destiny. Submitted to the 
consideration of Merchants, Statesmen, and Philanthropists. By E1s 
Ecrectixon. Mauchester: 1846. pp. 23. 


The object of this spirited brochure is, to show the desirableness and 
practicability of a common language; and that, in this literary struggle 
for supremacy it is ‘England against the World—the English language 
contending for dominion in the primeval habitation of every other dialect 
spoken among men.” The positions of the author are sustained by cogent 
reasons, and by apt quotations from high authorities; and the practical 
application of the whole is, that, wherever British influence extends, legi- 
timate steps should be taken to educate the aboriginal mind through the 
medium of the English language. We think we recognise in this pro- 
duction the able pen of Dr. Massie, knowing, as we do, that after a long 
residence in India, and protracted attention to the subject, he is an earnest 
advocate for the views which are here expounded. 


XVI. Zhe Karen Apostle. By the Rev. F. Mason, Missionary to the 
rarens. London: Religious Tract Society. 


This is a brief but interesting memoir of Ko Thah-byu, the first convert 
to Christianity among the Karens. Some short notices are appended con- 
cerning that nation. ‘Those persons who know anything of the Baptist 
mission to Burmah, and especially those who have perused Mrs. Judson’s 
work on that subject, will thankfully receive this appendix to that account 
of one of the most gratifying missions of modern times. 
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LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Ancient Jerusalem. Tract Society’s Monthly Volume. 

Ancient Devotional Poetry. ‘Tract Society. 

Anderson, C.: The Domestic Constitution. Edinburgh: Kennedy. 

Baines, E.: Letters to Lord John Russell on State Education. Simp- 
kin and Co. 

Cooke, T.: Analysis of the Latin Tongue. Dublin: Curry. 

D’Aubigné, Dr.: History of the Reformation. In One Volume. Tract 
Society. 

i Dr. H.: What is my Hope? and—Sanctified Afflictions. 
Palmer and Son. 

Eagles, T.: Death’s Soliloquy. A Poem. Whittaker and Co. 

History of Rome. ‘Tract Society. 

Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. Tract Society. 

Prout, E.: Life of John Williams. J. Snow. 

Reynolds, Bp.: Israel's Prayer, and—The Life of Christ in the Believer. 
Tract Society. 

Spring, Dr. G.: The Obligation of the World to the Bible. Collins. 

Stephen, Dr. R.: Memoirs of Christmas Evans. Aylott and Jones. 

The Christian Almanac for 1847. Tract Society. 

The Excellent Woman as described in Proverbs. ‘Tract Society. 

The Female Visitor to the Poor. Seeley and Co. 

The Missionary Guide Book: and, Protestant Missionary Map of the 
World. Seeley and Co. 

The Great Commandment. By the Author of ‘The Listener.’ Seeley 
and Co. 

The Arab. Religious Tract Society. 

Vinet, Dr. A.: Vital Christianity. Collins. 

Wight, G.: The Mosaic Creation and Geology. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 


RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Augusti, J. C. W.: Beitriige zur christlichen Kunstgeschichte und Litur- 
gik. Herausgegeben von C. A. Nitzsch. Leipzig. 

Credner, K. A.: Erosterungen Kirchlicher Zeitfragen, Heft I. Luther's Tod 
und Luther’s Bedeutung. Frankfort. 

Heirtz, K.: Thomas Arnold aus seinen Briefen, &c. Geschildert. 
Potsdam. 

Kiepert: Bibel-Atlas. Mit Erlinteringen. Berlin. 

Krummacher, G. D.: Tagliches Manna fiir Pilger durch die Wuste. 
Elberfeld. 

Melanchthonis Opera. Ed. C. G. Bretschneider. Vol. 13. Halle. 
— C. W.: Geschichte der Reformation in Deutschland. Vol. J. 

izpig. 

Wiltsch, J. E. T.: Handbuch der Kirchlichen Geographie und Statistik. 
2 Vols. Berlin. 
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